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Chapter  I 
STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

A  Study  of  Adjustment  Service  Clientele 
Purpose  of  the  study. — The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
analyze  critically  selected  characteristics  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele.    A  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
out  as  accurately  as  possible  what  kind  of  boys  and  girls  are 
referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service.     A  study  of  this  type  is 
the  only  objective  way  of  discovering  what  kind  of  cases  are  re- 
ferred most  frequently. 

Definition  of  Adjustment  Service  Work.-- In  the  Q,uincy 
schools,  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  maintains 
certain  services  which  are  of  especial  significance  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuous  and  effective  guidance  of  children.  One 
of  these  services  is  the  Adjustment  Service.     As  the  name  implies 
the  Adjustment  Service  is  concerned  with  many  kinds  of  adjust- 
ments.    It  is  a  service  to  which  children  who  present  special 
problems  may  be  referred  for  investigation,  study  and  action. 
The  cases  are  those  presenting  difficulties  more  serious  than 
can  adequately  be  cared  for  by  the  ususl  procedures  within  the 
building  or  regarding  which  there  is  some  question. 

Need  for  the  study  locally. — The  Director  of  Guidance  and 
Research  and  the  members  of  the  Adjustment  Service  feel  the  need 
for  a  systematic  study  and  analysis  of  selected  characteristics 
of  the  clientele.     It  is  essential  that  the  Guidance  Department 
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seek  out  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  its 
services.  A  comprehensive  study  of  this  type  should  bring  to 
light  many  important  implications  for  the  work  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  and  some  implications  for  the  Quincy  School  System  in 
regard  to  its  Guidance  program.  It  should  lead  to  some  definite 
recommendations  as  to  techniques  and  future  procedures  for  the 
Adjustment  Service  work.  Also,  it  should  help  to  point  out 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  the  past, 
and  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  future. 

Pertinent  data  available .--Whenever  a  case  is  referred  to 
the  Adjustment  Service,  a  comprehensive  form  is  filled  out  by 
the  Counselor  at  the  secondary  level,  and  by  the  teacher  or 
principal  at  the  elementary  level,  giving  pertinent  information 
concerning  the  child  and  his  problem.    A  critical  analysis  of 
the  data  available  for  each  case  should  help  to  answer  ob- 
jectively such  questions  as  the  following:- 

1.  Is  the  clientele  within  the  normal  range  of  intelligence! 

2.  What  are  the  primary  reasons  for  referral? 

3.  Are  broken  homes  a  significant  factor  in  the  case  load? 

4.  Is  there  a  reasonable  sex  distribution  of  the  clientele? 

5.  Does  the  clientele  represent  a  reasonable  distribution 
by  age  and  grade? 

Further  justification  of  the  study. — The  Adjustment  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  in  the  Quincy  Public 
Schools  has  been  in  operation  since  1934.    Prom  the  answers  to 
inquiries  sent  to  many  school  systems  having  organized  guidance 
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programs,  it  is  evident  that  the  Adjustment  Service,  as  organ- 
ized and  carried  on  in  the  Quincy  Schools,  is  a  rather  unique 
service.     Individual  cases  of  children  who  present  some  special 
difficulty  are  referred  by  the  schools.    The  members  of  the  Ad- 
justment Service  investigate  the  problems,  visit  the  homes,  and 
confer  with  the  principals,  teachers  and  counselors.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  children  to  have  some  special  attention 
within  the  school  and,  when  advisable,  contacts  are  made  with 
appropriate  community  agencies  and  organizations.     Since  no 
comprehensive  study  has  ever  been  made  of  those  who  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Adjustment  Service,  it  seems  wise  to  undertake 
such  a  project. 

Scope  of  the  study. — This  study  represents  a  comprehensive, 
systematic  analysis  of  570  cases  referred  to  the  Adjustment 
Service.    The  Adjustment  Service  has  been  in  operation  for 
fourteen  years.    During  that  period  several  thousand  cases 
have  been  referred.     Obviously,  it  would  not  be  feasible  for 
this  study  to  include  this  large  a  number.    Rather,  it  seemed 
wise  to  include  all  cases  that  were  referred  to  the  Adjustment 
Service  during  a  stated  period  of  time.     It  would  not  be  a  fair 
sampling  of  cases  to  include  merely  the  cases  of  the  writer 
because  the  personnel  of  the  Adjustment  Service  includes  one 
man  and  one  woman.    Those  responsible  for  referring  cases  de- 
cide to  whom  a  particular  case  is  to  be  assigned.    We  may 
assume  that  the  man  receives  more  cases  of  boys  than  girls 
and  that,  in  turn,  the  woman  handles  more  cases  of  girls  than 
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the  man.     It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the 
woman  has  more  cases  of  girls  than  boys.    From  the  experience 
of  both  workers  in  the  Adjustment  Service,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  many  more  boys  are  referred  than  girls.    Therefore,  the 
570  cases  considered  in  this  study  include  those  referred  to 
both  workers  of  the  Adjustment  Service  during  the  school  year 
1946-1947 . 

Adequacy  of  the  cases  selected. — This  sampling  should 
prove  adequate  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  From  its  inception  the  personnel  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  has  included  two  persons,  one  man  and  one 
woman. 

2.  From  its  inception  the  service  has  been  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  the  same  person.  Miss 
Mildred  B.  Harrison,  Director  of  Guidance  and 
Research  in  the  Quincy  Public  Schools. 

3.  The  cases  included  represent  each  of  the  25  schools 
in  the  Quincy  School  Department. 

4.  The  counselors  responsible  for  referring  cases,  es- 
pecially during  recent  years,  have  had  the  benefit 
of  valuable  inservice  training. 

5.  A  change  in  school  administration  in  1944  did  not 
alter  in  any  way  the  status  of  counseling  and  the 
Adjustment  Service. 

Description  of  case  selection. — The  case  load  considered 
represents  referrals  from  all  grades  one  through  twelve.  The 


referrals  Include  both  boys  and  girls.    All  25  schools  of  the 
Qulncy  School  System  are  represented  by  the  referrals.  Only 
cases  which  have  been  referred  formally  are  included;  cases 
which  counselors  and  principals  discuss  informally  and  casually 
are  not  considered  in  any  way,  as  the  data  is  not  complete.  A 
completed  reference  form  is  on  file  and  available  for  each  of 
the  cases  that  has  been  formally  referred  to  the  Adjustment 
Service  for  investigation,  study  and  action. 

The  referral  blank  has  been  designed  with  much  care  and 
deliberation  by  the  Director  of  Guidance  and  Research,  and 
members  of  the  Guidance  Department.     It  has  been  revised 
several  times.    Experience  has  proven  that  all  the  items  are 
of  great  significance  in  understanding  the  child  and  his 
problem.     Only  as  the  members  of  the  Adjustment  Service  are 
well-informed  can  they  be  of  maximum  service  to  those  referred. 

The  Guidance  Department  of  the  Quincy  Schools  has  main- 
tained a  continuous  inservice  training  program  for  counselors. 
This  has  been  essential  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  because  the  counselors  must  select  and  refer  the 
cases.    Because  of  the  inservice  training  program  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  children  who  present  the  most  serious  problems 
are  being  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service.     The  clientele  is 
referred  by  the  counselor  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of 
the  principal  of  the  school. 

Limitations. — This  study  is  not  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  work  as  it  applies  to  the  progress  of  the  youngsters.  It 


does  not  consider  the  children  with  reference  to  their  adjust- 
ment after  having  been  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service. 
Rather,  it  is  a  critical  analysis  of  definite  characteristics 
of  the  boys  and  girls  referred.     The  study  applies  only  to  a 
local  situation  in  the  Quincy  Schools. 

Procedure  to  be  followed. — The  procedure  is  to  analyze 
individually  the  pertinent  data  found  on  each  of  the  570 
completed  reference  forms.    These  forms  are  filed  alphabetical- 
ly by  schools  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  are  available  for  the  study. 

Delimitation  of  the  Problem 
Sub-topics  to  be  considered. — A  thorough  study  of  the 
available  data  reveals  that  this  survey  should  include  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  following  elements  or  sub-topics: 

1.  A  systematic  study  of  the  reasons  for  referral  and  a 
classification  of  these  reasons. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  mental  ratings  of  the  clientele. 

3.  A  study  of  the  school  achievement  scores. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  age,  grade,  and  sex  distribution. 

5.  A  consideration  of  the  home  conditions  of  those  re- 
ferred: 

a.  Marital  status 

b.  Other  siblings 

c.  Socio-economic  status 

6.  An  analysis  of  the  use  made  by  individual  schools  and 
various  school  levels  of  the  Adjustment  Service. 

7.  An  analysis  of  the  usage  made  by  the  Adjustment 

Service  of  available  community  agencies  and  resources. 

Totals  will  be  compiled  and  tables  will  be  made  for  each 
of  these  elements.    Prom  these  tables  definite  conclusions 
and  implications  will  be  drawn. 

Interrelation  of  factors  in  cases  of  maladjustment. — 
Authorities  agree  that  children  who  present  serious  problems 
do  not  all  have  the  same  pronounced  characteristics.  For 
instance,  not  all  problem  children  come  from  broken  homes  nor 
do  all  problem  children  have  either  high  or  low  intelligence 
quotients.     In  his  study  of  the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau,  Dr. 
William  C.  Kvaraceusi '''^states,  "As  this  work  has  progressed, 
it  has  presented  a  series  of  factors  in  the  personal  and 
associational  life  of  the  child  which  appear  to  occur  with 
somewhat  more  frequency  In  the  lives  of  delinquent  children 
than  in  the  histories  of  non-delinquent  children.    But  no  one 
of  these  factors  ever  seemed  strong  enough  in  itself  to  ac- 
count for  delinquency.     It  is  in  their  interplay  and  reaction 
that  delinquency  seems  to  result." 

Thus  this  study  should  point  out  some  characteristics  of 
the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  which  are  so  frequent  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  causes  of  maladjustment  to  school 
life  as  well  as  out  of  school  life. 

Assumptions  made. — Following  are  several  assumptions  that 

1/  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School. 
"World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- Hudson,  New  York,  1945,  p. 157 
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are  made  in  this  study: 

1.  The  Quincy  School  System  has  a  worthwhile  comprehensive 
guidance  program. 

2.  The  Adjustment  Service  as  set  up  in  the  Quincy  School 
System  is  an  essential  part  of  the  local  guidance 
program. 

3.  The  referral  form  used  by  the  Adjustment  Service  has 
been  well  planned  and  designed,  and  thus  contains  many 
pertinent  items. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE- -A  NECESSITY 

The  Adjustment  Service  as  set  up  in  the  Quincy  Schools 
is  a  rather  unique  service.    Therefore,  it  seemed  wise  to 
examine  the  literature  in  order  to  determine  how  authorities 
feel  about  this  type  of  service.     In  this  chapter  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  show  evidence  that  a  home  visiting  service 
is  essential  for  the  best  interests  of  many  maladjusted 
children.     Justification  is  also  given  for  the  Adjustment 
Service  policy  of  going  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school  and 
reaching  out  into  the  resources  of  the  community  in  helping 
boys  and  girls.    Finally,  it  is  shown  that  leaders  in  the 
field  believe  strongly  in  the  Adjustment  Service  principle 
of  the  importance  of  discovering  cases  early,  and,  also,  the 
concept  that  a  preventive  program  is  even  more  important  than 
a  remedial  one. 


The  Visiting  Teacher  Movement 

Importance  of  school-home  contacts. —  Visiting  the  homes 
of  the  children  who  are  referred  is  probably  the  primary 
function  of  the  Adjustment  Service.     It  is  felt  that  a  home 
contact,  resulting  in  a  closer  cooperation  between  school  and 
home,  is  often  of  the  utmost  value. 

Even  before  the  "visiting  teacher  movement"  began,  many 
school  departments  required  the  teachers  to  make  a  limited 
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number  of  home  visits  each  year.    This  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued in  most  communities  because  of  the  physical  dif- 
ficulties of  carrying  on  such  a  task.    At  best  each  teacher 
could  make  but  a  comparatively  few  visits. 

In  a  study  reported  by  Oppenheimer,i^the  average  number 
of  visits  made  by  regular  teachers,  not  including  kindergarten 
teachers,  during  the  year  was  three.    Such  infrequent  visiting 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  much  help  in  securing  the  facts 
necessary  for  useful  guidance. 

Because  of  the  felt  need  for  more  contacts  with  the 

homes,  the  visiting  teacher  movement  was  instigated  in  1906 

in  New  York  City,  in  Boston,  and  in  Hartford.     The  Adjustment 

Service  workers  not  only  make  routine  home  visits,  but  also 

have  certain  other  responsibilities  and  functions. 

2/ 

Functions  of  home  visitors. —  Jones— '  states  very  clearly 

the  place  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  a  guidance  program: 

"The  chief  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the  visiting 
teacher  is  upon  the  problem  cases,  the  cases  of  mal- 
adjustment.    It  has  a  much  larger  field  than  mere 
visits  to  homes.    V/e  thus  see  that  the  visiting 
teacher  not  only  assists  the  child  in  his  adjustments, 
but  interprets  the  school  to  the  home  and  also  inter- 
prets the  home  and  out- of- school  life  to  the  school. 
In  doing  this,  she  occupies  a  key  position  in  the 
educational  system." 

J.  Oppenheimer,  The  Visiting  Teacher  Movement,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  New  York,  1926, 
p.  24 

2/Arthur  J.  Jones,  Principles  of  Guidance.    McGraw-Hill  Book 
"Company,  Inc.  New  York,  1954,  p.  l97 


Oppenheimer-  also  defines  the  functions  of  the  "visiting 

teacher  movement:'* 

"The  visiting  teacher  movement  is  concerned  with: 
|1)  helping  the  school  to  give  the  individual  child 
the  fullest  possible  growth  as  a  personality;  (2)  in- 
tegrating the  social  organizations  and  groups  that 
are  interested  in  the  education  and  welfare  of  the 
child;  and  (3)  helping  the  school  make  such  adjust- 
ments as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children 
and  groups  of  children." 

Principles  of  Adjustment  Service  work  in  Quincy, —  It  is 
evident  that  the  Adjustment  Service  work  as  carried  on  in  the 
Quincy  Schools  is  in  accord  with  the  concepts  stated  above. 
At  the  present  time,  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  making 
even  greater  use  of  available  community  resources  in  helping 
boys  and  girls  solve  their  problems. 

One  important  concept  followed  by  the  Adjustment  Service 
is  that  the  work  should  be  even  more  preventive  than  remedial. 
Some  of  the  work  must  of  necessity  be  remedial  since  problem 
cases  are  referred.    However,  it  is  felt  that  some  of  the  most 
effective  work  is  along  preventive  lines. 

Visiting  teacher  movement  in  Michigan. —  The  State  of 
Michigan  has  been  a  leader  in  the  visiting  teacher  movement. 
During  the  early  1940 's  a  great  deal  of  concern  was  expressed 
concerning  the  increase  of  delinquency.     One  result  of  this 
state-wide  interest  was  the  enactment  into  law  by  the  state 
legislature  the  "Visiting  Teacher  Bill"  which  wes  a  step  in 
providing  the  special  services  necessary  for  the  prevention 
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and  treatment  of  anti- social  behavior. 


Following  is  a  quotation  froK  a  bulletin  published  by 

the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Stete  of  Michigan:^''' 

"Since  the  emphasis  is  on  prevention,  children  who 
show  symptoms  of  becoming  behavior  problems  should 
be  sought.    Not  all  children  who  steal  or  lie  or 
are  truants  will  necessarily  become  delinquent, 
but  they  may  become  so  if  not  dealt  with  sympa- 
thetically and  wisely*     It  is  important  to  discover 
why  certain  actions  take  place  and  carry  on  a  treat- 
ment program  before  anti- social  habits  are  accepted 
by  the  children  in  preference  to  socially  acceptable 
patterns  of  conduct.    Another  group  of  children 
usually  not  discovered  by  the  untrained  person  is 
the  wlthdrav/ing  type.    They  find  their  satisfactions 
in  other  than  normal  ways,  but  may  not  be  disturbing 
to  the  teacher.    Both  of  these  groups  should  be 
discovered  when  they  are  young. 

"Children  who  clearly  manifest  behavior  problems 
must  be  treated;  but  if  they  are  rather  advanced  it 
may  be  necessary  to  call  in  expert  consultants  and, 
in  rare  cases,  they  may  need  to  be  turned  over  to 
other  agencies." 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  visiting  teacher.-- 
Chapter  III  presents  in  some  detail  the  guiding  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Adjustment  Service  as  carried  on  in  the 
Quincy  Schools.     It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  visiting  teacher  as  worked  out  in  a 
conference  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  held  in 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.    The  report  shows  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  policies  of  the  Adjustment  Service. 
The  three  basic  points  made  are  as  follows:— ^ 


l/'^A  State  Program  for  Visiting  Teachers,"  Bulletin  No.  3042, 
Instructional  Service  Series,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  1944,  p.  8 

2/" Visiting  Teacher  Services,"  Leaflet  No.  75,  Report  of  a  Con 
Terence  called  by  the  Commission  of  Education  and  held  in  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  June,  1945,  p. 8 


1.  "The  responsibilities  and  duties  of  visiting 
teechers  are,  to  a  considereble  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  the  number  of  visiting  teachers 
employed,  the  resources  of  the  school,  and 
the  community  which  each  services. 

2.  "The  general  function  of  the  visiting  teacher 
is  to  serve  individual  pupils  who  need  special 
understanding  and  help  in  problems  of  social 
adjustment  so  that  they  may  derive  the  utmost 
benefit  from  their  school  experiences,  and  to 
assist  those  responsible  to  make  adjustments 
in  school  e:q)eriences,  where  necessary,  to 
meet  each  pupil's  needs  and  help  him  find 
opportunities  to  continue  his  educational  pro- 
gram to  the  maximum  of  his  capacity  and  ad- 
justment. 

3.  "The  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  augments  and 
supplements  rather  than  replaces  the  help  given 
by  the  classroom  teachers,  the  school  psycholo- 
gist, and  the  educational  counselor.    The  success 
of  the  visiting  teacher  service  depends,  to  a 
large  degree,  upon  adequate  preparation  of  the 
personnel  to  do  the  job,  as  well  as  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  total  school  program 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  school  personnel,  the 
child  and  the  parents,  and  upon  the  mutual 
understanding  of  how  each  can  utilize  the 
services  of  the  others." 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  for  personal  home  contacts. 
Thus  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  importance  of  having  a 
close  link  betv/een  the  home  and  the  school.     When  a  normal 
boy  or  girl  realizes  that  his  or  her  home  is  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  school,  the  chances  for  a  satisfactory  adjust 
ment  are  greatly  enhanced.     It  is  of  vital  importance  to  have 
certain  members  of  the  school  personnel  assigned  to  the  task 
of  home  visiting. 

A  brief  statement  from  the  "National  Conference  on  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency"  presents  this 
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concept  very  clearly:i^ 

"The  need  for  a  trained  liaison  person  who  bridges 
the  gap  between  school  life  and  family  life  is  ap- 
parent if  a  close  working  relationship  is  to  be 
maintained  between  home  and  school.    This  responsi- 
bility in  the  smaller  community  may  need  to  be  met 
by  the  teacher.     In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  and 
in  many  counties  professionally  trained  workers, 
such  as  school  counselors,  visiting  teachers,  or 
school  social  workers,  and  attendance  personnel  may 
be  employed  to  discharge  this  function." 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  work  which  is 

being  carried  on  by  the  Adjustment  Service  of  the  Quincy  School 

is  a  vital  part  of  the  school  program. 

School  and  Community  Relationships 
Importance  of  utilizing  community  resources. —  Another 
important  function  of  the  Adjustment  Service  is  to  make  use  of 
all  available  community  resources  as  a  means  of  helping  a  child 
with  his  problem.    Many  public  school  systems  do  not  assume 
much  responsibility  in  this  respect.    Some  school  systems  do 
not  believe  it  is  their  job  to  solicit  the  aid  of  organized 
community  groups.     The  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  of 
the  Quincy  Public  Schools  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  groups  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls. 
A  child's  problems  outside  of  school  are  of  concern  to  the 
Adjustment  Service  as  well  as  his  school  difficulties. 

Dr.  Kvaraceus  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  the 
school  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  community?"  gives  the 

1/*' National  Conference  on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile 
T5ellnquency,"  Report  on  School  and  Teacher  Responsibilities, 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington^  D,C>  p>  7 


following  answer:— 


"The  public  schools  in  the  United  States  have  been 
loath  to  assume  a  very  active  or  aggressive  role 
in  combating  or  influencing  other  forces  at  work 
in  the  community  which  also  tend  to  'educate*  the 
child,  but  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  is  consid- 
ered acceptable  by  the  dominant  social  group.  In 
fact,  the  public  schools  may  be  said  to  be  only 
remotely  in  contact  with  the  real  problems  of 
living  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  everyday  ex- 
periences of  the  individual  child.    The  present  study 
of  delinquency  reveals,  for  example,  poor  housing 
situations,  inadequate  health  standards  in  many 
homes,  poorly  planned  families,  and  broken  homes. 
The  school  has  seldom,  if  ever,  concerned  itself  with 
these  problems  which  confront  many  of  its  pupils 
outside  the  school  buildings.     Too  often  the  school 
does  not  even  know  about  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round its  clientele  outside  school,  let  alone  do  any- 
thing about  it.     In  ansv/er  to  the  question  raised  in 
this  discussion,  the  school  should  be  concerned  and 
should  know  something  about  the  pupil  and  about  his 
out-of-school  problems  and,  knowing  them,  should  do 
all  in  its  power  to  assist  the  pupil  in  solving  them 
or  adjusting  to  them  in  a  manner  which  is  socially 
acceptable. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  the  Department  of  Guidance 
and  Research  and  the  Adjustment  Service  have  taken  cognizance 
of  the  principles  and  practices  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kvaraceus. 
The  Quincy  Schools  make  a  determined  effort  to  understand  the 
children  in  regard  to  their  lives  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

Importance  of  early  discovery  of  problems. —  One  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Adjuistment  Service  is  the  importance 
of  the  early  discovery  of  problems.     It  is  felt  that  when  cases 
are  referred  before  they  become  involved  and  aggravated,  there 
is  a  much  better  chance  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  Early 

l/William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School. 
"World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- on- Hudson,  New  xork,  1945,  pp.  281- 
282 
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discovery  and  trestment  of  a  problem  often  prevent  more  serious 
consequences.     It  should  be  the  function  of  all  community- 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children,  to  work  to- 
gether to  help  prevent  delinquency.     The  schools  should  play 
an  important  in  this  undertaking. 

Following  are  some  pertinent  statements  from  the  "National 
Conference  on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency:"— 

"The  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  community  coordina- 
tion for  delinquency  control  is  the  matter  of  early 
discovery  of  behavior  problems,  proper  referral  and 
diagnosis  and  integrated  treatment.    A  large  amount 
of  the  attention  of  any  local  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing body  should  be  devoted  to  the  various  aspects  of 
this  problem.    This  point  of  view  is  based  on  the 
following  assumptions: 

a.  "That  a  child's  behavior  problem  is  like 

a  health  problem,  in  that  treatment  in  the 
early  stages  has  the  best  chance  for  suc- 
cess . 

b.  "That  there  is  both  a  preventative  and  treat- 
ment aspect  to  all  services. 

c.  "That  the  most  significant  influence  on  the 
character  and  personality  of  a  child  is  his 
family  life,  and  therefore  services  to  a 
child  in  most  instances  involve  service  to 
a  family  group  and  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  influences  which  improve  family  life. 

d.  "That  specialised  services  are  essential, 
but  must  be  rendered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
not  lose  sight  of  the  child  as  a  whole  - 
and  the  family  as  the  basic  unit." 

Importance  of  community- wide  planning.--  It  is  firmly 

believed  by  the  Adjustment  Service  workers  that,  in  order  to 

1/  "National  Conference  on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile 
15elinquency,"  Report  on  Community  Coordination.     United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1947,  p.  10 
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assist  effectively  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  referred,  it  Is 
necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  make  a  perfunctory,  routine 
home  visit.    Again  it  is  clear  that  the  school  must  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  all  helpful  resources  to  bear  upon  the 
child  and  his  problem. 

The  following  quotation  by  Dr.  William  Kvaraceus  clarifies 
this  point:!/ 

"The  fact  that  a  few  children  in  the  community  often 
have  several  contacts  with  a  number  of  agencies  while 
many  youngsters  belong  to  none  shov/s  the  need  for 
self-evaluation  and  community-wide  planning,  if  the 
maximum  returns  are  to  be  achieved  for  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  expended.    The  opportunity  for  the 
schools  to  act  as  a  coordinating  agent  in  such  a 
planned  program  will  be  discussed  in  this  section." 

The  Adjustment  Service  principle  of  making  personal  con- 
tacts with  as  many  community  groups  as  possible,  and  of  re- 
ferring suitable  cases  to  them  is  in  line  with  the  above  state- 
ments. 

Ample  justification  for  Adjustment  Service  work. —  Thus 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  type  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
Adjustment  Service  is  not  only  important  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial, if  a  school  system  is  truly  interested  in  providing  a 
comprehensive  guidance  service  for  its  boys  and  girls.     No  clais 
is  made  that  the  setting  up  of  an  Adjustment  Service  is  the  onlj 
means  of  attaining  this  end.     However,  in  Quincy,  it  has  been 
found  through  the  years  that  the  establishment  and  continuing 
progress  of  the  Adjustment  Service  has  played  an  outstanding 
part  in  the  total  guidance  program. 
i/otDo.  clt    D  280 
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Chapter  III 
HISTORY  OP  THE  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE 

Scope  of  chapter."-  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to 
present  a  brief  history  of  the  Adjustment  Service  In  relation 
to  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  of  the  Qulncy  Public 
Schools.    Research  shows  that  the  Adjustment  Service  is  a 
rather  unique  undertaking.     Inquiries  sent  to  other  school 
systems  reveal  that  few  communities,  if  any,  have  a  comparable 
service.    For  this  reason  it  seems  wise  to  review  briefly 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  work.     It  should  be  noted 
that  the  guidance  movement  in  the  Qulncy  Schools  goes  back  to 
a  time  when  very  few  communities  had  organized  guidance  pro- 
grams.    It  took  foresight  and  courage  to  initiate  such  a  com- 
prehensive service  st  this  early  date. 

One  phase  of  the  program, as  established  in  Qulncy,  was  a 
home  visiting  service.     The  home  visiting  service  gradually 
expanded  in  scope  and,  finally,  became  known  as  the  Adjustment 
Service.    This  chapter  traces,  briefly,  the  high  spots  in  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Adjustment  Service  work. 

Origin  of  Guidance  in  Qulncy 
Nature  of  early  guidance  service^-  Guidance  in  the  Qulncy 
Public  Schools  had  its  origin  in  October,  1931,  when  Miss 
Mildred  B.  Harrison  was  appointed  Dean  of  Girls  in  the  Senior 
High  School.     The  Immediate  task  was  to  further  the  guidance 
work  among  the  girls  of  that  school «    Gradually .  a  very  com- 
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prehensive  guidance  program  was  developed  in  the  Senior  High 
School.     It  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  guidance 
to  be  effective  must  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  in- 
cluding at  least  all  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
grades.     On  May  23,  1932,  a  tentative  guidance  program  was 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  Miss  Harrison. 
This  proposed  plan  included  many  guidance  techniques  and 
practices  which  today  have  been  accepted  in  countless  school 
systems. 

Quincy,  a  pioneer  in  the  guidance  movement. —  Quincy  was 
truly  a  pioneer  in  the  guidance  movement  for,  at  that  time, 
very  few  school  systems  had  what  might  be  considered  an 
organized  guidance  program.     It  is  true  that  many  good  teachers 
carried  out  some  of  the  functions  of  a  guidance  program  long 
before  guidance  became  systematized.    However,  this  guidance 
did  not  reach  all  boys  and  girls  in  all  gradess.    At  best  it 
was  Incidental  and  haphazard;  consequently,  many  children 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  special  help  or  guidance 
throughout  their  entire  school  experience.    Quincy  may  truly 
be  proud  that,  as  early  as  1932,  definite  steps  were  taken 
to  Instigate  a  comprehensive  guidance  program. 

Gradual  expansion  of  the  program. —  Gradually,  the  ten- 
tative program  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  put  into  practice.     This  plan  included  guidance 
on  both  an  individual  and  a  group  basis.    Qualified  teachers 
were  to  be  selected  as  counselors  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
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school  levels.     These  counselors  were  to  be  freed  from  some 
of  their  regular  classroom  teaching  so  that  they  would  have 
sufficient  time  to  carry  on  both  individual  and  group  guidance. 
Much  progress  was  made  on  a  city-wide  basis  even  though  the 
care  of  the  program  was  still  centered  at  the  senior  high 
school. 

Establishment  of  home  visiting  service. —  Another  activity 
which  was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Miss  Harrison,  while  Dean 
of  Girls  in  the  Qulncy  High  School,  was  the  establishment  of 
a  part  time  home  visiting  service.    This  service  was  started 
during  the  school  year  of  1932-1933. 

Following  is  a  quotation  from  the  Dean  of  Girls  In  the 

Qulncy  High  School :i/ 

"As  part  of  the  guidance  program  we  are  making 
provision  for  homevisiting.    During  the  past 
year  the  Principal  of  the  Continuation  School 
has  been  devoting  part  time  to  the  Senior  High 
School  in  the  capacity  of  home  visitor.  His 
work  has  proved  the  need  for  home  contacts.  A 
recent  study  which  he  has  made  reveals  the  fact 
that  over  one-half  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Senior  High  School  are  foreign  born. 

"The  supervisor  of  Americanization,  whose  depart- 
ment has  been  discontinued,  is  also  to  be  made 
available  another  year.    With  her  contacts  and 
understanding  she  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
school  system  as  an  additional  home  visitor  and 
social  service  worker." 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  guidance  movement 

in  the  Qulncy  schools  was  not  going  to  be  stopped,  but,  rather, 

it  was  to  become  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system. 


1/Mlldred  B.  Harrison,  "Guidance  In  the  Public  Schools  of  Qulncy, 
Massachusetts",  Report  I  (May,  1955^  r^.T  || 
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Formal  adoption  of  a  guidance  progrpm  and  the  Adjustment 
Service. —  Finally,  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  was 
established  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Quincy  School  Committee 
on  September  5,  1934.    Miss  Mildred  B.  Harrison,  Dean  of  Girls 
In  Quincy  High  School,  who  had  already  been  doing  much  to 
foster  guidance  not  only  in  the  high  school  but  throughout  the 
entire  school  system,  was  appointed  by  the  school  committee  as 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research.     On  this 
same  date  Mr.  Clark  and  Miss  Perry,  who  had  been  informally 
carrying  on  the  work  of  home  visiting,  were  officially  appointei! 
as  members  of  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  and  as- 
signed to  the  Adjustment  Service.     The  work  covered  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  at  that  time. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  briefly  how  the  guidance  movement 
began  in  the  Quincy  Schools,  and,  also,  how  the  Adjustment 
Service  had  its  beginnings  as  a  home  visiting  service.  As 
noted  previously,  this  service  began  as  a  pert  time  function 
for  just  the  senior  high  school  during  the  1932-1933  school 
year. 

Early  principles  of  the  Adjustment  Servicer*-  Beginning 
with  the  school  year  of  1933-1934,  as  part  of  the  program  of 
pupil  adjustment,  the  home  visiting  service  was  extended  to 
all  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.     The  work  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Dana  Clark  and  Miss  Nellie  Perry. 

Following  are  some  of  the  principles  and  objectives  which 
were  recognized  and  adopted  as  guideposts  for  the  home  visiting 
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service:— 


1.  "The  objective  in  the  home  visiting  service  is  not 
only  to  interpret  the  school  to  the  home,  but  also 
to  interpret  the  pupil  to  the  teacher  in  the  light 
of  home  conditions  in  order  that  she  may  be  better 
able  to  understand  him  and  help  him  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustment  in  school. 

2.  "Problem  pupils  may  be  classified  in  two  groups  for 
convenience:  (1)  the  chronic,  and  (2)  the  acute. 
The  chronic  are  those  who  have  had  difficulties 
over  a  long  period  of  time;  the  acute  are  those  who 
seem  normal  in  their  adjustment  to  school  life 
until  suddenly  something  goes  wrong.     With  the  first 
group,  whose  bad  habits  have  become  established, 
comparatively  little  can  be  done.    They  can  be  helped 
but  not  cured  except  in  rare  cases.     With  the  second 
group,  immediate  and  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment 
bring  results.    Therefore,  our  concern  is  more  with 
the  latter. 

"When  either  of  these  types  of  problem  pupils  come  to 
attention  and  their  difficulties  are  not  easily 
straightened  out,  they  may  be  reported  for  investiga- 
tion.   A  blank  will  be  provided  upon  which  the  counsel- 
or, with  the  approval  of  the  principal,  may  indicate 
his  own  and  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  difficulty 
and  also  the  pupil's  class  attitude.     This  is  import- 
ant in  helping  the  home  visitors  to  work  out  the 
proper  solution.    They,  in  turn,  will  give  their 
findings  to  the  counselor.    The  problems,  particular- 
ly those  that  are  acute,  must  be  followed  closely 
until  results  are  obtained." 

Following  are  some  points  relative  to  home  visiting  which 

were  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  held  on  Wednesday  morning, 

September  6,  1933,  in  the  Senior  High  School  (the  conference 

2/ 

was  attended  by  Miss  Harrison,  Miss  Perry  and  Mr.  Clark)  :■•' 

1.  "That  the  division  of  the  work  on  a  strictly 
geographical  basis  would  be  unfortunate. 


1/Dana  Clark,    Pupil  Adjustment  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,"  Report  III  (September,  1933)  17:  p. 3 

2/Mildred  B.  Harrison,  "Pupil  Adjustment  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
^ulncy,  Massachusetts,"  Report  II  (September,  1933)  p. 2a 
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2,  "That  whether  a  case  was  to  be  handled  by  Miss 
Perry  or  Mr.  Clark  should  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  attending  circvimstances . 

S.  "That  the  home  visiting  work  should  be  organized 
as  part  of  the  program  of  "Pupil  Adjustment." 

4.  "That  it  should  be  centralized  as  a  department 
service,  not  as  a  service  of  the  individual  school. 

5.  "That  cases  considered  suitable  for  investigation 
should  be  referred  by  the  counselors  on  the  blank 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

6.  "That  all  cases  referred  should  be  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  school." 

It  should  be  noted  that,  without  exception,  the  above 
stated  principles  are  still  carried  out  today.     It  is  apparent 
that  a  great  deal  of  forethought  and  planning  went  into  the 
establishment  of  this  home  visiting  service.     Of  course,  as 
time  went  on,  the  work  evolved  and  new  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures were  added.    However,  the  basic  principles,  which 
were  laid  down  at  its  inception,  are  still  the  foundation  of 
the  service. 

Expansion  of  home  visiting  service  into  the  elementary 
school. —  As  pointed  out  previously,  the  home  visiting  service 
was  available  at  its  beginning  in  just  one  school,  namely, 
Quincy  High  School.    However,  after  about  one  year,  the  ser- 
vice was  made  available  to  all  the  secondary  schools.  The 
work  was  thus  carried  on  for  about  six  years.     Finally,  during 
the  school  year  of  1937-1938,  the  Adjustment  Service  was  ex- 
panded to  include  the  entire  school  system.     This  meant  that 
the  Adjustment  Service  was  available  to  every  child  in  the 
Quincy  Public  Schools,  regardless  of  aj3;e^  ^rade,  sex,  or  any 
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other  consideration. 

Adjustment  Service  Work  during  the  Last  Decade 
Clarification  of  Adjustment  Service  functions. —  Naturally^ 
as  the  scope  of  the  Adjustment  Service  increased,  it  became 
more  and  more  essential  that  those  responsible  for  referring 
cases  be  familiarized  with  the  procedures  and  principles  that 
should  be  followed.     To  a  large  extent  the  success  of  the  Ad- 
justment Service  work  depends  upon  receiving  a  clientele  that 
is  wisely  selected.     Stating  this  principle  negatively,  if  the 
boys  and  girls  viho  have  the  more  serious  problems  are  not 
referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service,  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
in  which  the  Adjustment  Service  may  be  of  help  to  them. 

A  bulletin  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Guidance  and 
Research  on  December  8,  1938,  explaining  the  new  and  broadened 
functions  of  the  Adjustment  Service.     This  bulletin  was  made 
available  to  all  elementary  teachers  since  the  service  was  then 
available  in  all  grades.    Following  are  a  few  statements  from 

this  bulletin  which  help  to  clarify  the  work  of  the  Adjustment 

1/ 

Service  at  that  time:"" 

1.  "The  Adjustment  Service  is  available  to  all  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  city.     Through  this  service 
the  teacher,  health  worker,  counselor  or  principal 
may  make  contact  with  any  home,  agency,  other 
school,  institution,  or  specialized  facility. 

2.  "The  contacts  of  the  Adjustment  Service  with  the 
special  aids  and  provisions  available  within  the 
system  are  city  wide. 

Dept.  of  Guidance  and  Research,  "Bulletin  to  Elementary  School^' 
^® c ember  8,  1956  |l 


3.  "The  Adjustment  Service  is  informed  about  and  in  con- 
tact with  social  agencies,  civic  organizations  and 
specialized  facilities  not  only  in  (iuincy  but  through- 
out the  state. 

4.  "When  a  pupil  is  once  referred  to  the  Adjustment 
Service  in  any  grade,  he  is  followed  through  his  en- 
tire school  career,  regardless  of  what  school  he 
may  later  attend. 

5.  "The  service  is  established  not  only  to  help  the 
pupil  but  also  to  assist  the  teacher  and  parent. 

6.  "To  the  end  that  the  service  may  function  more 
©f f ectirvely,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be 
familiar  with  the  various  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment and  report  them  at  the  earliest  stage  to  the 
Adjustment  Service. 

7.  "The  Adjustment  Service  is  one  of  the  services 
regularly  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Gfuidance 
and  Research.     It  is  our  desire  to  get  at  all  types 
of  difficulties  in  their  beginnings  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  becoming  aggravated  and  involved.  The 
full  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  essential  to  any  program  of  prevention." 

By  April,  1938,  the  guidance  program  in  the  i«iuincy  Schools 
had  advanced  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  comprehensive  manual 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  counselors  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.     Following  is  a  quotation  from  the  manual  which 
points  out  the  place  of  the  Adjustment  Service  in  the  guidance 
program  at  that  time.    Also,  seme  of  the  functions  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  service  are  described:i'^ 

"All  cases  presenting  difficulties  more  serious  than  can 
be  adequately  cared  for  by  the  usual  procedures  within 
the  building  or  regarding  which  there  is  some  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service.    The  Adjust- 
ment Service  is  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Guidance 
and  Research.     Cases  throughout  the  school  system,  grades 
1-12,  are  referred  for  investigation  and  study.  The 


l/Dept.  of  Guidance  and  Research,  'Manual  Prepared  for  the  Use  of 
"Counselors  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools" (ApriA,_J.958)p.  14 
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members  of  the  guidance  staff  who  render  this  service, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  bring  back  and  interpret  significant 
information  and  help  effect  adjustments  within  the 
schools.     They  also  contact  the  home  and  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  outside  agencies  as  may  be  necessary. 
Outside  agencies  include  social  agencies  and  various 
specialized  facilities." 

Adjustment  Service  as  a  sifting  process. —  The  relationship 
of  the  Adjustment  Service  to  the  counselors  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  counselors  to  the  other  teachers  within  their  building. 
The  outside  agencies  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  Adjustment 
Service.     Our  entire  procedure  with  respect  to  special  attention 
to  individual  cases  thus  represents  a  sifting  process. 

Cases  of  pupils  giving  evidence  of  becoming  habitual 
school  offenders  or  habitual  truants  must  be  referred  to  the 
Adjustment  Service.     Our  desire  is  to  get  at  behavior  dif- 
ficulties in  their  beginnings  and  to  use  the  court  only  if  it 
becomes  necessary  in  helping  the  child. 

All  cases  sent  to  psychiatric  clinics  must  be  sent  through 
the  Adjustment  Service.    The  purpose  in  establishing  this 
procedure  was  to  make  more  intelligent  use  of  the  local  clinics 
by  referring  to  them  only  those  cases  that  require  more  highly 
specialized  attention  than  the  school  system  is  equipped  to 
give;  also,  by  furnishing  them  with  complete  data  relative 
to  each  case  referred,  and  by  providing  the  mechanism  for 
effective  cooperation  in  a  treatment  program. 

A  very  definite  attempt  is  being  made  in  the  Quincy  Schools 
to  get  each  member  of  the  personnel  to  fulfill  his  responsibilit" 
with  respect  to  each  child,  and  the  school  system  as  a  school 
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system  to  use  to  the  utmost  its  own  resources  in  his  behalf. 

Change  of  emphasis  to  elementary  grades.--  Shortly  after 
the  Adjustment  Service  work  had  been  extended  into  the 
elementary  schools,  the  emphasis  changed  from  the  secondary 
grades  to  the  lower  grades.    The  purpose  of  this  change  was  to 
get  at  all  types  of  difficulties  in  their  beginnings.  Dif- 
ficulties may  begin  at  any  grade  level;  for  example,  a  child 
may  present  no  difficulties  until  he  reaches  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  grade.    However,  it  was  found  from  experience  that  a 
large  number  of  the  difficulties  that  had  become  acute  at  the 
upper  grade  levels  had  their  beginnings  back  in  the  elementary 
grades;  hence,  a  very  definite  attempt  was  made  to  make 
elementary  school  principals  and  teachers  more  aware  of  what 
is  significant,  that  is,  what  symptoms  may  indicate  an  under- 
lying difficulty,  and  more  alert  in  recognizing  and  reporting 
them. 

This  change  in  emphasis,  which  was  made  about  ten  years 
ago,  set  forth  a  policy  that  has  gained  in  momentum  through 
the  years.    Prom  time  to  time  statements  have  been  sent  out  to 
those  responsible  for  referring  cases,  urging  them  to  refer 
eases  earlier  in  the  year  and  earlier  in  the  school  experience 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  present  special  problems. 

Techniques  of  the  Adjustment  Service. —  During  the  school 
year  of  1939-1&40  some  significant  statements  were  prepared 
! by  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Research  which  further 
describe  and  interpret  the  work  of  the  Adjustment  Service  work 

at  that  time.    Following  is  a  digest  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant points; 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Adjustment  Service  is  concerned 
with  all  kinds  of  adjustments.    ^Vhenever  the  case  of  any  child 
anywhere  in  the  school  system  presents  some  special  difficulty, 
or  whenever  there  is  some  question  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  a  child,  the  case  is  referred  for  investigation  and 
study.     It  is  the  function  of  the  Adjustment  Service  workers 
to  get  as  complete  information  as  is  available  and  to  see  that 
all  available  resources,  both  in  and  out  of  the  school  system, 
are  employed  in  behalf  of  the  child.     A  contact  with  the  home 
is  essential  and,  in  many  instances,  the  problem  can  be  cared 
for  only  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  home  and  school. 
When  some  special  help  is  needed,  the  Adjustment  Service 
workers  enlist  the  cooperation  of  various  social  agencies  and 
of  specialized  facilities  such  as  clinics  or  other  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children. 

Another  point  made  is  that  no  case  should  be  referred  to 
the  Adjustment  Service  that  can  adequately  be  cared  for  within 
the  building.     In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  counsel- 
ors are  able  to  care  for  many  of  the  difficulties  themselves. 
Only  a  small  proportion  should  be  referred  to  the  Adjustment 
Service. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  principles  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  work  which  has  evolved  through  the  years  is  that  the 
service  should  be  essentially  preventive.    The  purpose  is  to 
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get  at  all  types  of  difficulties  in  their  beginnings  and  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  aggravated  and  involved.  The 
program  is  further  preventive  in  that  the  Adjustment  Service 
workers  feed  back  from  their  experience,  and  a  definite  attempt 
is  made  to  eliminate  the  conditions  which  are  found  to  foster 
the  difficulty. 

It  becomes  clear  from  the  above  statements  that  the  scope 
and  concepts  of  the  Adjustment  Service  broadened  considerably 
through  the  course  of  the  years.    However,  it  seems  to  be 
equally  evident  that  the  basic  principles,  laid  down  at  the 
inception  of  the  service,  have  not  been  altered. 

Emphasis  on  utilizing  community  resources.-"  A  search 
into  the  available  records  reveals  that  between  1940  and  the 
present  time  the  principles  and  procedures,  while  still  evolv- 
ing, nevertheless  show  few  major  changes.    However,  it  should 
be  stated  that  greater  emphasis  is  currently  being  placed  on 
making  a  wider  use  of  all  the  available  community  resources 
that  may  be  of  help  to  the  boys  and  girls  referred.  During 
the  current  year,  the  workers  in  the  Adjustment  Service  made 
use  of  more  than  twenty-five  organized  community  agencies  In 
dealing  with  specific  cases  of  pupils  referred. 

Current  practices  and  procedures.--  In  order  to  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  Adjustment  Service  as  it  is  currently 
being  carried  on,  a  few  points  not  already  touched  upon  will 
be  mentioned  below: 

1.  There  are  two  persons  in  the  Adjustment  Service,  a  man 
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and  a  woman.     The  man  does  not  deal  with  only  boys'  cases, 
nor  the  woman  with  girls  only,  but  it  is  often  better  that  a 
man  or  a  woman  go  into  a  particular  situation.    There  is  the 
added  value  of  cooperation  and  team  work  between  the  man  and 
the  woman  in  the  discussion  of  cases  and  of  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  certain  difficulties. 

2.  The  total  counseling  picture  in  the  Quincy  School 
System  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  so-called  "sifting 
process,"  whereby  individual  boys  and  girls  receive  attention 
to  their  problems  in  a  sort  of  successive  order.    Perhaps  the 
classroom  or  homeroom  teacher  will  deal  adequately  and  suc- 
cessfully with  the  difficulty.    The  counselor,  the  head 
counselor,  another  teacher,  the  health  worker,  or  the  principal 
may  be  called  in  on  the  solution  of  the  problem.     If  and  when 
resources  beyond  the  school  building  are  needed,  the  case 
should  come  to  the  Adjustment  Service.     If  and  when  the  re- 
sources beyond  the  school  system  are  needed,  arrangements 

are  made  through  the  Adjustment  Service. 

3.  Adjustment  implies  not  only  adjusting  a  child  to  his 
school  situation.     It  also  means  seeing  for  the  child  his 
parents  and  his  teachers,  all  sides  of  a  situation,  interpret- 
ing certain  actions  and  attitudes,  trying  to  modify  or  change 
the  setting  in  which  a  particular  type  of  trouble  haa  started, 
thus  preventing  recurrence  of  a  bad  situation. 

4.  Finally,  there  is  the  principal  of  "follow  through". 
Once  the  case  is  in  the  hands  of  one  member  of  the  Adjustment 
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Service,  it  remains  with  that  person  as  long  as  the  pupil  is 
in  school* 

Adjustment  Service  schedule. —  The  policy  is  for  each 
Adjustment  Service  worker  to  make  routine  weekly  visits  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  bi-weekly  visits  to  each  elementary 
principal.    Each  elementary  principal  has  at  least  two  schools 
under  his  jurisdiction.     The  counselors  and  principals  may 
refer  cases  st  any  time  by  telephone.     In  some  ways  this  is  an 
excellent  technique,  because  often  more  effective  action  is 
possible  by  the  Adjustment  Service  when  a  case  is  referred 
at  a  psychological  moment. 

Satisfactions  of  working  in  the  Adjustment  Service. — 
Certainly  Adjustment  Service  work  is  not  easy.    The  problems 
are  varied  and  complex.    The  chances  for  success  are  not  great 
in  many  of  the  more  serious  cases.    Yet,  there  is  often  a  real 
source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  having  at  least  a  share  in 
helping  boys  and  girls  solve  their  problems.    Likewise,  there 
is  the  satisfaction  of  working  cooperatively  with  a  large 
number  of  the  School  Department  personnel. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SCHOOL  STATUS  OF  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 

In  considering  important  characteristics  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele,  certainly  one  of  the  primary  phases  that 
merits  attention  is  the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  to  the  school 
situation.     In  this  chapter  an  effort  is  made  to  analyze 
certain  phases  of  the  clientele  in  relation  to  the  school 
status  at  the  time  of  referral.    For  example,  consideration  is 
given  to  a  distribution  of  the  clientele  according  to  sex.  A 
tabulation  of  the  clientele  according  to  chronological  ages  and 
grades  is  made.    An  analysis  is  made  of  the  intelligence  status, 
and,  also,  the  achievement  ratings  of  the  clientele.  Likewise, 
an  effort  is  made  to  analyze  certain  other  characteristics  of 
the  clientele  which  pertain  to  the  school  situation. 

It  should  prove  helpful  to  the  Service  workers  to  have 
this  objective  picture  of  the  clientele.    For  example,  if  it  is 
found  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  referred  have  compara- 
tively low  intelligence  quotients,  the  Service  should  sense  the 
situation  and  take  positive  steps  to  help  the  boys  and  girls. 
Perhaps  the  formation  of  a  special  vocational  class  would  bene- 
fit some  of  the  clientele.    Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
is  to  analyze  as  carefully  as  possible  certain  characteristics 
of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  which  pertain  to  the  pupils 
and  their  status  in  school  at  the  time  of  referral. 
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Chronological  Ages.--  Since  the  Adjustment  Service  is 
available  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  regardless  of  age  or  grade, 
it  seems  wise  to  consider  a  distribution  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele  according  to  chronological  ages.     If  the  Ad- 
justment Service  is  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  all  potential 
referees,  it  is  necessary  that  children  with  serious  problems 
be  referred  at  all  ages.     It  seems  reasonai)le  to  assume  that  no 
particular  age  group  is  free  from  problems.     Hence,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  analyze  a  distribution  of  the  570  cases  ac- 
cording to  chronological  ages. 

Table  I  shows  that  18.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  14 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  referral.    This  represents  the 
largest  number  of  referrals  at  a  particular  age.     Of  those  re- 
ferred 15.1  per  cent  were  13  years  of  age,  and  exactly  the  same 
percentage  were  15  years  old.    Next,  it  is  found  that  12.8  per 
cent  were  16.    Prom  this  point  the  percentages  drop  off  sharply 
with  only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  clientele  in  the  19  year  age 
bracket.    A  further  analysis  shows  that  in  the  younger  age 
brackets,  the  percentages  range  from  about  one  per  cent  at 
age  five  to  f our-and-one-half  per  cent  at  age  11. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  referred  in  regard  to  their  chrono- 
logical ages  at  the  time  of  referral.    Vi/hereas  the  ages  of 
those  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  range  from  five  to 
nineteen  inclusive,  it  is  found  that  well  over  two- thirds  of 
the  clientele  are  found  between  ages  thirteen  and  seventeen 
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inclusive.     It  would  seem  wise  on  the  basis  of  these  facts 
either  to  reconsider  the  present  schedule  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  so  that  more  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  age  levels 
supplying  the  majority  of  the  cases,  or  to  provide  further  in- 
service  training  for  those  responsible  for  referring  cases  so 
that  they  would  be  more  alert  to  the  problems  which  confront 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.    Then,  perhaps,  a  more  reasonable 
age  distribution  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  would 
result. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  reveals  that  the 
percentages  are  very  close.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  represented 
by  just  one  or  two  percentage  points.    For  example,  15.0 
per  cent  of  the  boys  were  13  years  of  age,  compared  to  14.2 
per  cent  of  the  girls;  or,  again,  4.4  per  cent  of  the  boys 
were  11  years  of  age,  compared  to  4.3  per  cent  of  the  girls. 
The  story  is  the  same  for  both  sexes,  in  that  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  age  distribution  for  the  range  of  five  through 
nineteen. 


Table  I 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
TABULATED  BY  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Chronological  Boys 


Age 

No. 

1^ 

5 

4 

.8 

6 

17 

3.4 

T 

19 

3.8 

8 

18 

3.6 

9 

14 

2.8 

10 

14 

2.8 

11 

22 

4.4 

12 

32 

6.4 

13 

75 

15.0 

14 

89 

17.8 

15 

75 

15.0 

16 

66 

13.2 

17 

35 

7.0 

18 

18 

3.6 

19 

2 

.4 

Total 

500 

100.0 

Girls 


No.  % 

1 

1.4 

2 

2.9 

2 

2.9 

1 

1.4 

3 

4.3 

1 

1.4 

3 

4.3 

3 

4.3 

10 

14.2 

14 

20.0 

11 

15.7 

7 

10.0 

7 

10.0 

5 

7.2 

0 

0.0 

70 

100.0 

Total 


No.  % 

5 

.9 

19 

3.3 

21 

3.7 

19 

3.3 

17 

2.9 

15 

2.6 

25 

4.4 

35 

6.1 

85 

15.1 

103 

18.1 

86 

15.1 

73 

12.8 

42 

7.3 

23 

4.0 

2 

.4 

570 

100.0 
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A  consideration  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  accord- 
ing to  chronological  ages  at  each  school  level  is  shown  in 
Table  II.    An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  ele- 
mentary pupils  range  in  age  from  5  to  14,  inclusive.  The 
largest  percentage  for  a  single  age  group  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  14.6  per  cent  who  are  11  years  of  age. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
range  from  12  to  17,  inclusive.  The  greatest  percentage  for 
a  single  age  group  is  35.3  per  cent  who  are  14  years  of  age. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  the  ages  of  those  re- 
ferred range  from  15  to  19,  inclusive.    Thirty-four  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  referees  were  17  years  of  age  and 
32.8  per  cent  were  16  years  of  age. 

It  appears  that,  in  general,  the  distribution  of  chrono- 
logical ages  by  school  levels  is  a  reasonable  one. 
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Table  II 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Chrono- 
logical 
Afire 

Elementary 
No.  % 

Junior 
No.  % 

Senior 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

5 

5 

2.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

.9 

6 

19 

11.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

3.3 

7 

21 

12.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

3.7 

8 

19 

11.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

3.3 

9 

17 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3.0 

10 

15 

8.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2.6 

11 

25 

14.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

4.4 

12 

30 

17.6 

6 

1.8 

0 

0 

35 

6.1 

13 

17 

9.9 

68 

24.0 

0 

0 

85 

15.0 

14 

3 

1.8 

100 

35.3 

0 

0 

103 

18.1 

15 

0 

0 

73 

25.8 

13 

11.2 

86 

15.1 

16 

0 

0 

35 

12.4 

38 

32.8 

73 

12.8 

17 

0 

0 

2 

.7 

40 

34.5 

42 

7.3 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

19.8 

23 

4.0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1.7 

2 

.4 

Total 

171 

100.0 

283 

100.0 

116 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

Academic  Achievement*--  A  very  Important  aspect  of  a 
child's  school  adjustment  Is  his  academic  achievement.  Table 
IIIA  shows  the  academic  status  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
clientele  as  measured  by  a  standardized  achievement  test  ad- 
ministered usually  sometime  during  the  year  of  referral. 

The  achievement  ratings  have  been  classified  into  three 
categories.    The  first  one  Includes  all  pupils  who  are  within 
five  months  of  their  ectuel  grade  placement.     Thus  a  child 
whose  actual  grade  placement  is  4.1,  but  whose  average  grade 
placement  is  either  3.6  or  4.6  would  fall  into  this  group.  The 
second  category  consists  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  more  than 
five  months  retarded  at  the  time  of  referral,  and  the  third 
classification  includes  those  pupils  who  are  more  than  five 
months  advanced  beyond  their  actual  grade  placement. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  255  boys  and  girls, 
or  44,7  per  cent  of  the  570  total,  are  more  than  five  months 
retarded  when  they  are  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service.  It 
is  found  that  231  pupils,  or  40.5  per  cent,  are  within  five 
months  of  their  actual  grade  placement,  and  84  pupils,  or  14.8 
per  cent,  are  more  than  five  months  advanced.     It  is  evident 
that  nearly  half  of  the  Adjustment  Service  load  is  composed  of 
youngsters  who  are  retarded  at  least  half  a  year.     About  two- 
fifths  are  within  the  normal  range  of  achievement,  and  about 
one-seventh  are  at  least  half  a  year  ahead  of  the  average. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  the 
percentages  are  very  similar.    For  instance,  40.2  per  cent  of 
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the  boys  are  found  In  the  normal  range  as  compared  to  42.9 
per  cent  of  the  girls.    These  comparisons  are  typical  of  the 
insignificant  differences  between  the  boys  and  girls. 

Table  IIIB  shows  a  comparison  of  the  various  school  levels 
in  reference  to  the  achievement  status  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
clientele.    54.4  per  cent  of  those  referred  from  the  elementary 
schools  are  more  than  five  months  retarded,  as  compared  to  41.0 
per  cent  at  the  junior  high  level,  and  39.7  per  cent  at  the 
senior  high  school  level.     It  is  found  that  30.4  per  cent  of 
the  referees  from  the  elementary  schools  are  in  the  normal 
range,  compared  to  43.5  from  the  junior  high  schools  and  48.3 
per  cent  from  the  senior  high  schools.     It  should  be  noted  that 
of  the  84  pupils  who  are  five  months  or  more  advanced  in 
achievement,  15.2  per  cent  are  from  the  elementary  level,  15.5 
per  cent  from  the  junior  high  school  level,  and  12,0  per  cent 
from  the  senior  high  school  level 

It  may  be  concluded  that  more  than  half  the  Adjustment 
Service  load  from  the  elementary  level  is  retarded,  while  only 
about  two-fifths  of  those  from  the  junior  and  senior  units  are 
similarly  retarded.    At  the  elementary  level,  less  than  one- 
third  of  those  referred  are  in  the  normal  range  of  achievement, 
compared  to  two-fifths  at  the  junior  high  school  level  and 
close  to  one-half  in  the  senior  high  school  level.  Finally, 
all  three  school  levels  refer  approximately  the  same  percentage 
of  pupils  who  are  advanced  in  academic  achievement,  namely, 
about  one -sixth  of  the  total. 
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In  view  of  the  data  presented,  one  implication  might  be 
considered  as  a  future  possibility  for  the  Adjustment  Service 
work.    Perhaps  too  many  cases  are  being  referred  merely  because 
boys  and  girls  are  failing  the  subjects  they  are  taking.  In 
reality,  cases  should  be  referred  when  children  of  high 
potential  ability  are  not  measuring  up  to  their  abilities. 
However,  when  children  are  low  in  ability  and  in  performance, 
they  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  unless 
other  pertinent  factors  are  involved.    Hence,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  advise  those  referring  cases  to  be  more  on  the  alert 
for  cases  of  discrepancy  and  not  merely  cases  of  academic 
failure  without  considering  ability.     In  this  way  the  Adjustment 
Service  would  be  assured  of  a  better  selection  of  cases  which  i 
would  enable  it  to  attain  a  greater  measure  of  success  in  its 
endeavors • 
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Table  III  A 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  STATUS  OP  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


tatus  of  Academic         Boys                     Girls  Total 
Achievement  No.  %  ^o.  %       ^o,  % 


More  than  five 

months  retarded         226       45.2  29         41.4      255  44.7 

Within  five  months 
of  actual  grade 

lacement  201       40.2  30         42.9      231  40.5 


More  than  five 

months  advanced  73        14.6  11  15.7        84  14.8 

Total  500      100.0  70        100.0      570  100.0 


Table  III  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


Status  of  Academic  Elementary  Junior  Senior  Total 
II  Achievement  No.  %     No.        %    No.  %  No. 


More  than  five 

months  retarded  93        54.4    116    41.0    46      39.7      255  44.7 

Within  five  months 
of  actual  grade 

placement  62       30.4    123    43.5    56      48.3      231  40.5 

More  than  five 

months  advanced  26        15.2      44    15.5    14      12.0       84  14.8 


Total 


171  100.0 


283  100.0  116  100.0 


570  100.0 
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Grade  placement. —  Since  the  Adjustment  Service  is  available 
to  the  entire  school  system,  grades  one  through  twelve,  a  vital 
question  should  be  raised.    Do  a  reasonable  number  of  referrals 
come  from  each  of  the  twelve  grades  or  is  there  an  uneven  distri- 
bution of  cases  by  grades?    An  answer  to  this  question  should 
have  vital  implications  for  the  organizational  pattern  and 
effective  functioning  of  the  Service. 

Table  IV  shows  a  distribution  by  grades  of  the  570  cases 
considered  in  this  study.     It  is  found  that  the  largest  per- 
centage of  referrals  from  a  single  grade  is  19.5  per  cent 
from  grade  eight.     Next,  it  is  found  that  16.8  per  cent  of 
the  clientele  are  from  grade  seven,  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
clientele  are  from  grade  nine,  and  11.6  per  cent  from  grade  ten. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  grades  providing  the  largest 
number  of  cases  compose  the  entire  junior  high  school  level. 

Grade  five  referred  6.5  per  cent  to  lead  the  first  six 
grades.     The  percentages  taper  off  gradually  to  3.2  per  cent 
from  grade  two. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level  it  is  found  that  grade 
aleven  referred  6.3  per  cent  and  grade  twelve  referred  2.5 
per  cent,  the  smallest  number  of  referrals  for  all  grades. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  extreme  differences  in  the 
lumber  of  referrals  from  various  grades.     Almost  one-fifth  of 
all  the  cases  come  from  just  one  grade  and  as  few  as  one- 
fortieth  come  from  another.     One  implication  for  the  Adjustment 
Service  might  be  to  rearrange  the  schedule  so  that  more  time 


could  be  devoted  to  the  grades  that  refer  the  majority  of  the 
cases.    The  alternative  would  be  to  provide  further  inservlce 
training  for  those  responsible  for  referring  cases,  so  that 
they  would  be  alert  to  the  problems  of  boys  and  girls  in  all 
grades. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  reveals  that  there 
are  few  outstanding  differences  in  the  percentages  referred 
at  each  grade.    The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  seventh 
grade,  from  which  17.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  referred, 
compared  to  11,5  per  cent  of  the  girls.    However,  even  this 
difference  is  not  great  enough  to  change  the  general  picture, 
which  is  that  the  junior  high  school  grades  refer  about  half 
the  case  load  of  the  Adjustment  Service. 


Table  IV 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
TABULATED  BY  GRADE  PLACEMENT 


Grade 

Boys 
No. 

un© 

ox 

O 

Two 

16 

•X  O 

Thr©6 

4«0 

Four 

Five 

6.4 

Six 

30 

6.0 

Seven 

88 

17.6 

Eight 

96 

19.2 

Nine 

64 

12.8 

Ten 

59 

11.8; 

Eleven 

31 

6.2 

Twelve 

12 

2.4 

Total 

500 

100.0 

Girls  Total 
No.        %  No.  % 


4 

7 

sJ  •  f 

2 

2 

2.9 

22 

3.8 

3 

4.3 

24 

4.2 

5 

7.1 

37 

6.5 

5 

7.1 

35 

6.1 

8 

11.5 

96 

16.8 

15 

21.4 

111 

19.5 

12 

17.1 

76 

13.3 

7 

10.0 

66 

11.6 

5 

7.1 

36 

6.3 

2 

2.9 

14 

2.5 

70 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

<j1 
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Number  of  grades  repeated,--  One  Important  yardstick  for 
measuring  a  child's  adjustment  to  school  is  his  ability  to  earn 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another.    While  different  factors 
or  combinations  of  factors  may  be  the  cause  of  non-promotion, 
the  fact  remains  that  repeating  a  grade  is  usually  a  general 
sign  of  some  form  of  maladjustment. 

Table  V  A  shows  to  what  extent  the  repeating  of  grades 
enters  into  the  lives  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele. 
"Number  of  Grades  Repeated"  as  used  in  the  table  includes  the 
number  of  grades  repeated  by  each  child  at  the  time  of  referral 
to  the  Adjustment  Service. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  151  pupils  or  26.5 
per  cent  of  the  570  cases  repeated  one  grade.     Two  grades  were 
repeated  by  105  pupils  or  18.4  per  cent.    Forty-eight  pupils, 
or  8.4  per  cent,  repeated  three  grades.    Finally,  twenty-one 
pupils,  or  3.6  per  cent,  repeated  four  grades,  and  one  pupil, 
or  .2  per  cent  of  the  total,  repeated  five  grades.     Of  the  570 
cases  considered  in  this  study,  326  boys  and  girls,  or  57.1 
per  cent  repeated  one  or  more  grades  at  the  time  of  referral 
to  the  Adjustment  Service. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  296 
boys,  or  59.2  per  cent,  repeated  one  or  more  grades  as  com- 
ppred  to  30  girls,  or  42.8  per  cent.     The  greatest  number  of 
boys  in  a  single  category  is  135,  or  27.0  per  cent,  compared 
to  16  girls,  or  22,8  per  cent,  who  have  repeated  one  grade. 
A  further  analysis  reveals  that  the  rank  order  is  the  same  for 
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both  boys  and  girls.    The  rank  order  of  the  number  of  grades 
repeated  is  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five.    However,  no  girl 
referees  had  repeated  more  than  three  grades  at  the  time  of 
referral . 

Table  V  B  shows  a  comparison  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
clientele  according  to  school  levels  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  grades  repeated.    At  the  elementary  level  94  pupils, 
or  54.9  per  cent  of  those  referred  from  the  elementary  schools, 
had  repeated  one  or  more  grades  at  the  time  of  referral.  At 
the  junior  high  school  level  166  pupils,  or  58.6  per  cent,  had 
repeated  one  or  more  grades;  and  at  the  senior  high  school 
level  66  boys  end  girls,  or  56.9  per  cent,  had  repeated  one  or 
more  grades.    One  pupil  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service 
had  repeated  five  grades  at  the  time  of  referral.    This  pupil 
was  at  the  junior  high  school  level  in  grade  eight. 

A  further  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  the  percent- 
age of  pupils  repeating  grades  at  the  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  levels  shows  a  marked  similarity.    For  instance,! 
it  is  found  that  17  elementary  pupils,  or  9.9  per  cent,  had  re- 
peated three  grades  at  the  time  of  referral  while,  at  the  junior 
high  level,  22  pupils,  or  7.8  per  cent,  had  repeated  three 
grades,  and  at  the  senior  high  level,  nine  pupils,  or  7.8  per 
cent.    These  figures  are  typical  of  other  comparisons  that  may 
be  observed  in  Table  V  B. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  over  half  the  clientele  of  the 
Adjustment  Service,  regardless  of  the  school  level,  have 


repeated  one  or  more  gr^ides  at  the  time  of  referral.     Of  those 
who  have  repeated  grades,  about  one-fourth  have  repeated  one 
grade,  approximately  one-fifth  have  repeated  two  grades,  and 
almost  one- tenth  have  repeated  three  grades.    A  few  pupils, 
mostly  boys,  have  repeated  four  or  five  grades. 

The  question  might  be  raised,  "Does  the  Adjustment  Service 
Teceive  too  many  cases  of  pupils  who  have  repeated  one  or  more 
grades?"    It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  concise  answer  to  this 
question.    However,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  long  as  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  load  consists  of  sixty  per  cent  who  are  repeaters, 
'the  task  is  great  and  the  chances  for  success  in  many  cases  are 
extremely  difficult. 
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Teble  V  A 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADES  REPEATED 

No.  of  Grades    Boys  Girls  Total 


Repeated  No.  %  No.         %  No.  % 

One  135  27.0  16  22.8  61  26.5 

Two  94  18.8  11  15.7  105  18.4 

Three  45  9.0  3  4.3  48  8.4 

Pour  21  4.2  0  0  21  3.6 

Five  1  .2  0  0  1'  .2 

Total  296  59.2  30  42.8  326  57.1 


Table  V  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADES  REPEATED 


• 


No.  of  Grades 
Repeated 

Elementary 
No.  % 

Junior 
No.  % 

Senior 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

One 

46 

26.9 

72 

25.2 

33 

28.4 

151  26.5 

Two 

28 

16.4 

58 

20.5 

19 

16.4 

105  18.4 

Three 

17 

9.9 

22 

7.8 

9 

7.8 

48  8.4 

Pour 

3 

1.7 

13 

4.6 

5 

4.3 

21  3.6 

Five 

0 

0 

1 

.3 

0 

0 

1  .2 

Total 

94 

54.9 

166 

58.6 

66 

56.9 

326  57.1 

€ 
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Age  and  grade  placement. —  A  distribution  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele  according  to  grade  placements  and  chronolo^al 
ages  has  already  been  shown  in  Tables  I  and  IV.    Table  VI  shows 
a  comparison  of  the  chronological  ages  and  grade  placements. 
For  instance,  all  referred  who  were  five  or  six  years  of  age 
were  in  the  first  grade,  but  of  the  21  who  were  seven  years  of 
age,  ten  were  first  graders  and  11  were  second  graders.     At  the 
other  extreme,  the  two  pupils  who  were  19  at  the  time  of  re- 
ferral were  both  twelfth  graders. 

This  table  shov/s  the  number  who  are  "normal  age,"  the 
number  v/ho  are  "underage,"  and  the  number  who  are  "average" 
for  each  grade.    The  "normal  ages"  have  been  generally  agreed 
upon  by  authorities.    Ward  G.  Reeder  presents  a  similar  table 
in  his  book  concerning  school  administration.-^'^  The  normal  ages 
for  the  pupils  of  each  of  the  grades  are  found  between  the  two 
diagonal  lines.     The  pupils  above  the  two  diagonal  lines  are 
underage  and  those  found  below  the  two  diagonal  lines  are  overagi 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  five  pupils  are  found  in  the 
underage  category,  whereas  180  boys  and  girls  are  overage.  The 
remaining  385  pupils  are  found  in  the  normal  age  group. 

A  further  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  the  tendency 
toward  overageness  is  far  greater  in  grades  five  to  ten  inclu- 
sive than  it  is  in  the  other  grades.     The  three  grades  compris- 
ing the  junior  high  school  level  show  the  largest  number  of 
pupils  who  are  overage. 

1/Keeder  Ward  G. ,  The  Fundamentals  of  Public  School  Administra- 
tion.   The  MacMillan  Company^  Revised  Edition,  1941,  p.  528 
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It  Is  apparent  from  the  data  just  presented  that  about 
two- thirds  of  the  Adjustment  Service  Clientele  are  in  the  normal 
age  range  for  their  grade  placement,  and  about  one- third  of  the 
clientele  are  in  the  overage  group.    The  percentage  of  pupils 
in  the  underage  group  is  negligible. 

In  general,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  to  receive  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  boys  or  girls  are  somewhat  overage. 
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Table  VI 
A  COMPARISON  OF  THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES  AND  GRADE  PLACEMENTS 
OP  THE  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
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Ability  to  lesrn, —  A  very  important  and  helpful  technique 
for  discovering  the  status  of  pupils  in  the  work  and  study  area 
is  the  Quintile  classification.    A  Quintile  chart  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  clientele,  comparing  ability  to  learn  with  the 
total  grade  placement  is  shown  in  Tables  VII  A  and  VII  B. 

The  criteria  utilized  for  determining  the  ability  of  the 
boy  or  girl  to  learn  is  represented  by  an  average  of  the 
available  scholastic  aptitude  test  scores.     The  achievement 
rating  is  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  pupil's  total 
grade  placement  with  his  actual  grade  placement  as  shown  by 
a  standardized  achievement  test. 

An  analysis  of  this  chart,  VII  A,  which  includes  the  500 
boys  considered  in  this  study,  shows  the  following  results :- 
221  boys,  or  44.2  per  cent,  are  achieving  normally  in  com- 
parison with  their  level  of  mental  ability;  201  boys,  or  40,2 
per  cent  are  under-achievers;  and  78  boys,  or  15.6  per  cent, 
are  over-achievers. 

A  Quintile  chart  of  the  70  girls  considered  in  this  study 
is  shown  in  Table  VII  B.     The  results  indicate  that  34  girls, 
or  48.5  per  cent,  are  achieving  normally  in  comparison  with 
their  level  of  mental  ability;  25  girls,  or  35.7  per  cent,  are 
ander-achievers;  and  11  girls,  or  15.7  per  cent,  are  over- 
achievers. 

Almost  as  many  under- achievers  are  referred  to  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  as  normal  achievers.     The  number  of  over-achievers 
referred  is  comparatively  insignificant.    These  facts 


demons trste  that  the  task  of  the  Adjustment  Service  workers 
Is  not  easy  because  of  the  large  number  of  low  achievers  who 
are  referred  to  the  Service. 
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Table  VII  A 
QUINTILE  CHART 
BOYS 

ABILITY  TO  LEARN 
2  3 


Normal- Achievers  221  -  44.2  per  cent 
Under- Achievers  201  -  40,2  per  cent 
Over- Achievers  78  -  15.6  per  cent 
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Table  VII  B 
QUINTILE  CHART 
GIRLS 
ABILITY  TO  LEARN 
2  3 


4 


Normal -Achievers  34  -  48.5  per  cent 
Under -Achievers  25  -  35.7  per  cent 
Over-Achievers  11  -  15.7  per  cent 
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Levels  of  intelligence. —  Certainly  an  analysis  of  the 
Adjustment  Service  clientele  in  reference  to  levels  of  intelli- 
gence represents  a  phase  that  merits  consideration.     The  questio: 
might  be  asked,  "Does  the  Adjustm.ent  Service  receive  many  cases 
of  pupils  with  above  normal  intelligence,  or  do  most  of  the 
pupils  rank  in  the  normal  range,  or  do  most  of  the  referred  have 
below  normal  intelligence?"     No  doubt,  the  effectiveness  and 
success  of  the  Adjustment  Service  work  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  receiving  a  clientele  of  normal  intelligence.    For  instance^ 
if  a  child  with  an  Intelligence  Quotient  of  86  is  referred  be- 
cause of  failure  in  school  work,  the  task  of  helping  this  child  Is 
extremely  difficult.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  with  an  In- 
telligence Quotient  of  128  is  referred  because  of  failure  in 
school,  the  task,  although  still  difficult,  is  not  as  hopeless. 

Table  VIII  A  shows  a  distribution  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele  according  to  levels  of  intelligence.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  setting  up  "levels  of  intelligence" 
in  series  of  tens.     The  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  any  one 
category  is  216,  or  37.7  per  cent,  of  the  570  total,  in  the 
QO-tSQ  group.     In  the  100-109  group  there  are  113  pupils,  or 
19.8  per  cent.    Assuming  that  the  normal  range  of  intelligence 
is  90  to  110,  the  number  found  in  the  normal  range  is  328,  or 
57.5  per  cent.     Considering  all  intelligence  quotients  below 
90  as  sub-normal,  it  is  found  that  152  pupils,  or  26.7  per  cent, 
are  in  this  category.     Again,  considering  all  intelligence 
scores  above  110  as  superior,  it  is  found  that  90  pupils,  or 
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15,8  per  cent,  are  above  average  intelligence.     A  further 
analysis  reveals  that  the  levels  of  Intelligence  range  from 
14,  or  2.4  per  cent,  with  Intelligence  quotients  in  the  GO'.eQ 
classification,  to  2,  or  0.3  per  cent.  In  the  140  plus  grouping, 

A  comparison  of  boys  and  girls  shows  that,  whereas  no 
girls  were  referred  in  the  60-69  bracket,  there  were  14  boys, 
or  2,4  per  cent.    Two  boys  with  intelligence  quotients  of  140 
plus  were  referred,  whereas  no  girls  were  referred  in  this 
category.    A  further  study  of  this  table  reveals  that  the 
differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  remaining  categories 
are  comparatively  insignificant.    Summarizing,  it  is  found 
that  well  over  half  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  is  in 
the  normal  range  of  intelligence  as  determined  by  general 
ability  tests.    Approximately,  one- fourth  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele  is  found  in  below  normal  groupings,  and  only 
one-eighth  of  the  clientele  is  found  in  above  normal  ratings. 
As  long  as  these  conditions  prevail,  it  appears  that  the 
Adjustment  Service  has  a  task  of  great  difficulty.    Many  pupils 
are  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  who  do  not  have  enough 
ability  to  perform  regular  classroom  tasks  successfully,  and 
yet  they  are  not  low  enough  in  ability  to  warrant  special  class 
placement.     It  appears  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such  pupils 
have  been  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  to  warrant  the 
consideration  of  establishing  a  class  suitable  to  their 
abilities,  interests,  and  aptitudes. 

Table  VIII  B  shows  a  comparison  of  the  various  school 


levels,  in  reference  to  the  status  of  intelligence.     It  is 
found  that  the  elementary  schools  refer  more  pupils  with 
extremely  low  intelligence  quotients  than  the  junior  or 
senior  high  schools  do.    There  is  a  trend  for  the  junior  high 
schools  to  refer  more  pupils  in  the  normal  range  than  the 
other  levels  do.    At  the  higher  levels  of  intelligence,  the 
percentages  are  so  small  at  all  levels  that  the  figures  are 
rather  insignificant.     In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that,  al- 
though there  are  slight  differences  here  and  there,  by  and 
large  the  intelligence  levels  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
clientele  are  quite  consistent  at  the  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  school  levels. 


Table  VIII  A 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LEVELS  OF  INTELLIGENCE 


Levels  of 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Intelligence 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

60  -  69 

14 

2.8 

0 

0 

14 

2.4 

70  -  79 

37 

7.4 

7 

10.0 

44 

7.8 

80  -  89 

82 

16«4 

12 

17.1 

94 

16.5 

90  -  99 

184 

36.8 

31 

44.3 

215 

37.7 

100  -  109 

102 

20.4 

11 

15.7 

113 

19.8 

110  -  119 

49 

9.8 

5 

7.1 

54 

9.5 

120  -  129 

22 

4.2 

3 

4.3 

25 

4.4 

130  -  139 

8 

1.6 

1 

1.5 

9 

1.6 

140  - 

2 

.4 

0 

0 

2 

.3 

Total 

500 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

Table  VIII  B 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LEVELS  OP  INTELLIGENCE 
TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS 


Levels  of       Elementary       Junior  Senior  Total 

Intelligence       No«        %       No.         %     No.         %  No. 


60  -    69  7  4.0  7  2,5  0        0  14  2.4 

70  -    79  22  12.9  16  5.6  6    5.3  44  7.8 

80  -    89  31  18.1  40  14.1  23  19.6  94  16.5 

90-    99  60  35.1  108  38.2  47  40.5  216  37.7 

100  -  109  2S  16.4  62  21.9  23  19.8  113  19.8 

110  -  119  13  7.6  33  11.7  8    6.9  54  9.5 

120  -  129  7  4.1  11  3.9  7    6.0  25  4.4 

130  -  139  3  1.8  4  1.4  2    1.7  9  1.6 

140  -  0  0  2  .7  0    0  2  .3 

Total  171  100.0  283  100.0  116100.0  570  100.0 
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Intelligence  and  grades  repeated. —  An  analysis  has  al- 
ready been  made  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  In  reference 
to  both  the  levels  of  Intelligence  and  the  number  of  grades  re- 
peated.    Table  IX  A  shows  a  comparison  of  these  two  aspects  for 
the  boys.    Thus  It  is  found  that  100  per  cent  of  the  boys  with 
Intelligence  quotients  from  60  to  69  repeated  from  one  to  five 
grades;  whereas,  72,9  per  cent  of  those  In  the  70  to  79  group 
repeated  one  or  more  grades.     In  the  80  to  89  group  90.2  per 
cent  Were  repeaters.     It  is  found  that  52,7  per  cent  In  the  90 
to  99  category  were  repeaters  as  compared  to  53.9  per  cent  in 
the  100  to  109  group.     It  should  be  noted  that  slightly  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  boys  with  intelligence  quotients  between  110 
and  129  had  repeated  one  or  two  grades  at  the  time  of  referral. 
However,  the  ten  boys  with  Intelligence  quotients  above  130 
had  not  been  repeaters. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  data  that  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  levels  of  intelligence  and 
the  repeating  of  grades.     The  general  tendency  is  for  the 
percentage  of  those  repeating  grades  to  increase  as  the  levels 
of  intelligence  decrease. 

An  analysis  of  Table  IX  B  shows  that  about  the  same  situa- 
tion prevails  for  the  girls  as  for  the  boys  in  relation  to 
levels  of  intelligence  and  grades  repeated.     Of  the  girls  in  the 
70  to  79  group  100  per  cent  repeated  one  or  more  grades,  and 
91.6  per  cent  of  those  in  the  80  to  89  bracket  did  likewise. 
It  is  found  that  as  the  intelligence  quotients  Increase  the 


percentage  repeating  grades  decreases.    For  instance,  25.8 
per  cent  in  the  90  to  99  group  were  repeaters,  and  only  18.1  pop 
cent  in  the  100  to  109  group  were  repeaters.     Only  two  of  the 
eight  girls  with  intelligence  quotients  above  110  were  repeaters 
and  they  repeated  just  one  grade. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  levels  of  intelligence  and  the  repeating  of  grades  for 
both  boys  and  girls  who  are  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service. 


Table  IX  A 

A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  LEVELS  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADES  REPEATED 
Boys 


Levels  of 
Intelligence 

One 

Grades  Repeated 
Two  Three  Four 

Five 

Totals 
No.  % 

60  - 

69 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

14 

100.0 

70  - 

79 

9 

4 

6 

8 

0 

27 

72.9 

80  - 

89 

10 

39 

18 

7 

0 

74 

90.2 

90  - 

99 

62 

25 

10 

0 

0 

97 

52.7 

100  - 

109 

30 

18 

7 

0 

0 

55 

53.9 

110  - 

119 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

20 

40.8 

120  - 

129 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

40.9 

130  - 

139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

135 

94 

45 

21 

1 

296 

59.2 

Per 

Cent 

27.0 

18.8 

9.0 

4.2 

.2 

59.2 
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Table  IX  B' 

A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  LEVELS  OP  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OP  GRADES  REPEATED 


Levels  of 
Intelligence 

60  -  69 

70  -  79 

80  -  89 

90  -  99 

100  -  109 

110  -  119 

120  -  129 

130  -  139 

140  - 

Totals 

Per  Cent 


Girls 

Grad,es  Repeated 
One  Two  Three 

0  0 

3  4 
5  3 

4  4 
2  0 

1  0 
1  0 
0  0 
0  0_ 

16  11 
22,8  16.7 


Totals 
No.  % 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

7 

100.0 

11 

91.6 

8 

25.& 

2 

18.1 

1 

20.0 

1 

33.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

42.8 

4.3 


42.8 
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Number  of  referrals  at  each  school  level,--  The  Adjustment 
Service  covers  all  grades,  one  through  twelve  inclusive. 
Theoretically,  the  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Adjustment 
Service  at  each  school  level  should  show  a  reasonable  balance. 
Since  the  Service  has  been  set  up  for  all  boys  and  girls  in  all 
grades,  it  cannot  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  all  potential  re- 
ferred unless  a  proportionate  percentage  is  referred  from  each 
individual  school  and  from  each  school  level. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service. 
Theoretically,  if  we  assume  that  boys  and  girls  both  have  ap- 
proximately an  equal  number  of  problems,  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  boys  and  girls  should  be  referred  to  the  Service 
if  it  is  to  perform  the  tasks  for  which  it  was  established. 

Tabls  X  summarizes  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  referred 
at  each  school  level.     The  four  junior  high  schools  referred 
283  cases,  or  49.7  per  cent,  of  the  570  total.    The  elementary 
schools  referred  171  cases,  or  30  per  cent.    The  senior  high 
schools  referred  65  cases,  or  11.4  per  cent,  and  the  Trade 
school  referred  51  cases,  or  8.9  per  cent.     It  is  evident  that 
approximately  one-half  the  work  of  the  Adjustment  Service  is 
concerned  with  problems  of  junior  high  school  boys  and  girls. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  junior  high  schools  include  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  and  yet 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  Adjustment  Service  cases 
come  from  this  level.    The  elementary  schools  contain  about 
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54  per  cent  of  the  school  enrollment  but  they  furnish  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  Adjustment  Service  load.    Finally,  the  high 
schools  and  Trade  School,  while  including  21  per  cent  of  the 
entire  school  population,  refer  20.3  per  cent  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  case  load* 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  might  be  wise  to  reconsider 
the  schedule  of  the  Adjustment  Service  workers.     It  would  seem 
logical  to  allot  more  time  to  the  school  levels  which  provide 
the  majority  of  the  cases.     The  alternative  to  this  plan  would 
be  to  provide  further  inservice  training  for  those  responsible 
for  referring  cases  so  that  more  of  the  children  presenting 
serious  problems  from  all  grades  would  be  referred. 

Since  the  Adjustment  Service  is  available  to  both  boys 
and  girls,  it  is  important  to  note  the  distribution  of  cases 
by  sex.    Table  X  shows  that  49 #6  per  cent  of  the  500  boys 
were  referred  by  the  junior  high  schools,  30  per  cent  of  the 
boys  were  referred  by  the  elementary  schools,  and  20.4  per 
cent  were  referred  by  the  high  schools  and  Trade  School. 

The  junior  high  schools  referred  50  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
the  elementary  schools  referred  30  per  cent,  and  the  senior 
high  schools  20  per  cent.     Thus  it  may  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  cases  by  sex  is  very  similar  for  each  of  the 
school  levels. 

A  consideration  of  the  570  cases  shows  that  87.7  per  cent 
of  those  referred  are  boys  compared  to  12,3  per  cent  who  are 
girls.    Certainly  this  fact  has  important  implications  for  the 


work  of  the  Adjustment  Service.     Perhaps  many  girls  who  should 
be  referred  are  not  being  referred.     Perhaps  those  responsible 
for  referring  cases  should  be  instructed  further  as  to  types 
of  cases  that  should  be  considered  for  referral. 
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Table  X 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
TABULATED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
REFERRED  AT  EACH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 


Boys 

Wo 

Girls 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

Junior  nign 

35 

50.0 

283 

49.7 

Elementary 

150  30.0 

21 

30.0 

171 

30.0 

Senior  High 

61  10.2 

14 

20.0 

65 

11.4 

Trade 

51  10.2 

0 

0 

51 

8.9 

Total 

500  100.0 

70 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

C  P 


Number  of  referrals  from  each  school. —  There  are twenty- five 
schools  in  the  Quincy  School  system.     They  may  be  subdivided  as 
follows:-  four  junior  high  schools,  two  high  schools,  one  trade 
school,  and  eighteen  elementary  schools. 

As  shown  in  Table  XI,  referrals  were  made  to  the  Adjustment 
Service  from  each  of  the  twenty-five  schools.     Of  the  referrals 
88  per  cent  were  boys  and  12  per  cent  were  girls.     Boys  were 
referred  from  each  of  the  twenty-five  schools.    However,  no 
girls  were  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  in  five  elementary 
schools  as  well  as  the  Trade  School  whose  enrollment  is  made  up 
entirely  of  boys. 

In  each  of  the  twenty- five  schools  more  boys  were  referred 
than  girls.     It  is  evident  that  the  Service  is  used  far  more 
extensively  for  boys  than  for  girls.     If  the  Service  is  to  be 
continued  for  both  sexes,  it  should  prove  helpful  to  provide 
further  inservice  training  for  counselors  and  others  responsible 
for  referring  cases  so  that  they  would  be  more  alert  to  the 
problems  of  girls. 

A  breakdown  by  schools  of  the  570  cases  considered  in  this 
study  reveals  the  following  facts: 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  greatest  number  of 
referrals  from  a  single  school  was  80  or  14,0  per  cent  of  the 
570  cases  at  the  Central  Junior  High  School.     The  smallest 
number  of  referrals  at  the  junior  high  school  level  was  62 
or  10.9  per  cent  at  the  South  Junior  High  School. 

At  the  high  school  level  the  referrals  range  from  9.0  per 
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cent  at  the  Trade  School  to  4.9  per  cent  et  Qulncy  High  School. 

At  the  elementary  level  the  referrals  range  from  3.6  per 
cent  at  the  Qulncy  and  Wlllard  Schools  to  0.9  per  cent  at  the 
Grldley  Bryant,  Massachusetts  Fields,  and  Merrymount  Schools. 

It  Is  evident  from  Table  XI  that  each  of  the  junior  high 
schools  makes  substantial  use  of  the  Adjustment  Service.  It 
Is  equally  apparent  that  a  great  many  of  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  do  not  utilize  the  service  too  extensively.  The 
question  might  be  asked,  "Why  Is  It  that  a  distribution  of 
the  referrals  by  schools  Is  not  more  uniform?" 

There  are  several  possible  factors  that  may  Influence  the 
situation: 

1.  Perhaps  all  those  responsible  for  referring  cases  do 
not  have  the  same  understanding  of  the  types  of  cases  that 
should  be  referred. 

2.  Various  schools  have  children  with  different  backgrounds 
and  cultural  attitudes. 

3.  Probably  the  junior  high  pupils  will  always  appear  to 
present  more  serious  problems,  since  the  whole  setup  Is  ex- 
ploratory, and  this  may  lead  to  temporary  confusion  In  some 
cases. 

4.  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  many  problem  cases  will 
arise  as  pupils  approach  the  compulsory  school  age  limit  of  six- 
teen. 

5.  The  adolescent  phase  that  youngsters  must  all  go 
through  often  causes  conflicts  and  maladjustments.  However, 
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we  should  not  use  this  cause  as  a  reason  for  practically  all 
difficulties  and  problems. 

6.  There  are  probably  many  other  factors  or  combinations  j 
of  factors  that  may  help  to  cause  some  of  the  differences  shown 
In  Table  XI.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  certain  of  the  differences 
are  natural.    However,  if  the  Adjustment  Service  is  to  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  all,  there  should  be  a  reasonably  narrow 
range  in  the  number  of  pupils  referred  from  each  school,  es- 
pecially within  the  same  school  level. 


Table  XI 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 
TABULATED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OP  REFERRALS  PROM  EACH  SCHOOL 


School 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Central  Junior  High 

70 

10 

80 

14.0 

North  Junior  High 

59 

16 

75 

13.2 

Point  Junior  High 

64 

2 

66 

11.6 

South  Junior  High 

55 

7 

62 

10.9 

Quincy  High 

24 

4 

28 

4.9 

North  Quincy  High 

27 

10 

37 

6.5 

Trade 

51 

0 

51 

9.0 

Adams 

6 

0 

6 

1.1 

Atherton  Hough 

9 

1 

10 

1.7 

Coddington 

5 

1 

6 

1.1 

Cranch 

6 

0 

6 

1.1 

Daniel  Webster 

11 

0 

11 

1.9 

Prancis  W.  Parker 

6 

2 

8 

1.4 

Gridley  Bryant 

4 

1 

5 

0.9 

John  Hancock 

6 

1 

7 

1.2 

Lincoln 

8 

1 

9 

1,6 

Massachusetts  Fields 

4 

1 

5 

0.9 

Merrymount 

5 

0 

5 

0.9 

Mohtclair 

14 

2 

16 

2.8 

Nathaniel  S.  Hunting 

7 

0 

7 

1.2 

Quincy 

17 

3 

20 

3.5 

Squantum 

5 

1 

6 

1.1 

Thomas  B.  Pollard 

10 

2 

12 

2.1 

Willard 

17 

3 

20 

3.5 

Wollaston 

10 

2 

12 

2.1 

Totals 


500  70  570  100.0 
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Attendance  at  time  of  referral* —  It  is  Interesting  and 
Important  to  note  the  status  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele 
relative  to  school  attendance  at  the  time  of  referral.  Informa4 
tion  of  this  type  should  help  to  show  how  important  a  factor 
attendance  is  in  problem  cases. 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  clientele  has  been 
divided  into  three  groups  as  follows:-  (1)  pupils  absent  zero 
to  five  times,   (2)  pupils  absent  six  to  ten  times,  and  (3) 
pupils  absent  eleven  or  more  times. 

As  shown  in  Table  XII  A,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  t 
single  category  is  251,  or  44.0  per  cent,  absent  not  more  than 
five  times.    Next,  it  is  found  that  161  pupils,  or  28.2  per  ceni; 
were  absent  eleven  or  more  times,  and  158  boys  and  girls,  or 
27.8  per  cent,  were  absent  between  six  and  ten  times.  Totalling; 
the  last  two  groups,  it  is  found  that  319  pupils,  or  56.0  per  j 
cent  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele,  have  been  absent  six 
or  more  times  at  the  time  of  referral.     In  other  words,  over 
half  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  do  not  have  what  might 
be  construed  as  excellent  or  even  good  attendance  at  time  of  re- 
ferral.   These  facts  do  not  prove  in  any  way  that  poor  attend- 
ance is  the  primary  cause  of  maladjustment  of  any  member  or 
members  of  the  clientele.    However,  they  do  show  that  in  a 
majority  of  these  problem  cases  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
the  current  attendance  status  to  be  fair  or  even  poor. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  225 
boys,  or  45.0  per  cent,  had  excellent  attendance  as  compared  to 
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26  girls  or  37.1  per  cent.     There  were  140  boys,  or  28.0  per 
cent,  absent  six  to  ten  times  as  compared  to  18  girls,  or  25.8 
per  cent;  and  135  boys,  or  27.0  per  cent,  were  absent  eleven  or 
more  times  as  compared  to  26  girls,  or  37.1  per  cent.     Of  the 
girls  there  were  62,9  per  cent  absent  six  or  more  times  as  com- 
pared to  55  per  cent  of  the  boys.    Apparently,  attendance  is  a 
factor  in  the  cases  of  both  boys  and  girls  and  it  is  slightly 
more  of  a  factor  in  the  cases  of  girls  than  boys. 

Table  XII  B  shows  a  comparison  between  the  various  school 
levels  in  reference  to  the  status  of  school  attendance  at  time 
of  referral.    An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  the 
differences  are  comparatively  insignificant  between  the 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  levels. 

For  instance,  in  the  group  representing  those  absent 
eleven  or  more  times,  the  percentages  at  each  level  are  as 
follows:-  (1)  elementary  27.5,  (2)  junior  high  29.0,  and 
(3)  senior  high  27.6  per  cent.     In  the  remaining  categories 
the  percentages  do  not  show  any  extreme  differences.     In  other 
words,  the  attendance  problem  does  not  vary  greatly  at  any 
particular  school  level. 
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Table  XII  A 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  STATUS  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  TIME  OF  REFERRAL 


Status  of  attendance 


Zero  to  five  times 


Eleven  or  more  times 


Six  to  ten  times 


Total 


Boys  Girls  Total 

No  /       %       No«  %  No, 


225    45.0        26      37.1      251  44.0 


135    27.0        26      37.1      161  28.2 


140    28.0        18      25.8      158  27.8 


600  100.0        70    100.0      670  100.0 


Table  XII  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

AT  TIME  OF  REFERRAL 

Elementary      Junior       Senior  Total 
Status  of  Attendance  No.  %^  No.         ^  No.         %    xMo.  % 


Zero  to  five  times      73       42.7    134    47.3    44    37.9    251  44.0 


Eleven  or  more  times  47        27.6      82    29.0    32    27.6    161  28.2 


Six  to  ten  times 


Total 


61        29.8      67    23.7    40    34.6    158  27.8 


171      100.0    283  100.0  116  100.0    570  100.0 
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CHAPTER  V 

HOME  STATUS  OF  ADJUSTf-IENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  analyze  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele  in  relation  to  the  home  and  family  situation. 
An  effort  is  made  to  determine  the  significance  of  broken 
homes,  size  of  family  and  similar  considerations.    Home  condi- 
tions often  play  an  important  role  in  a  child's  adjustment 
to  school  life.     If  a  child  comes  from  the  type  of  home  which 
grants  him  a  sense  of  security  and  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  school, 
other  factors  being  equal.    On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who 
comes  from  a  home  where  there  is  discord,  quarreling,  lack  of 
affection,  and  little  or  no  sense  of  belonging,  will  often 
react  in  a  highly  undesirable  manner  to  school  work. 

This  chapter  will  attempt  to  analyze  certain  specific 
characteristics  of  the  clientele  which  pertain  to  the  home 
and  family  life,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  part  they  may 
play  in  the  maladjustment  of  those  referred.     It  is  recognized 
that  the  home  status  of  a  pupil  does  not  necessarily  prove  to 
be  the  key  factor  in  a  child's  maladjustment.    Often  two 
brothers  from  the  same  home  may  react  quite  differently  to  the 
same  school  situation.     It  is  clear  that  there  are  other  con- 
trolling factors  involved.    Nevertheless,  the  home  status  of 
all  pupils  merits  our  close  attention. 
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Number  of  other  siblings  In  the  family. —  An  important 
aspect,  in  reference  to  the  family  life  of  the  Adjustment  Ser- 
vice clientele,  is  the  number  of  other  siblings  in  each  family. 
It  should  prove  helpful  to  note  whether  a  majority  of  those  re- 
ferred to  the  Adjustment  Service  come  from  large  or  small 
families.     In  other  words,  does  the  size  of  the  family  have  a 
significant  influence  in  problem  cases?  , 

Table  XIII  A  reveals  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
number  of  other  siblings  in  the  families  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  clientele.     The  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  a  single 
category  is  154,  or  27.0  per  cent,  with  two  other  siblings.  V/itl 
one  other  sibling  there  are  127  pupils,  or  22.3  per  cent;  three 
other  siblings,  102,  or  17.1  per  cent.    Of  only  children  there 
are  58  pupils,  or  10.2  per  cent;  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  of 
those  with  nine  other  siblings  there  are  three,  or  0.5  per  cent. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  three 
boys,  or  0.6  per  cent,  come  from  homes  with  nine  other  siblings; 
while  five  girls,  or  7.2  per  cent,  come  from  homes  with  five 
other  siblings.    Five  is  the  largest  number  of  other  siblings 
among  the  girls  as  compared  to  nine  among  the  boys.     Of  only 
children  there  are  47  boys,  or  9.2  per  cent  as  compared  to  12 
girls,  or  17.1  per  cent.     It  is  also  found  that  the  greatest  num-- 
ber  of  boys  in  a  single  category  is  142,  or  28.4  per  cent,  with 
two  other  siblings;  while  the  greatest  number  of  girls  in  a 
single  category  is  18,  or  25.7  per  cent,  with  one  other  sibling. 

Certainly,  it  may  be  concluded  that  size  of  family  appears 
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to  be  a  significant  factor  among  the  boys  and  girls  considered. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  larger  numbers  of  pupils 
are  referred  who  are  members  of  fairly  large  families  than  might 
be  noinnally  expected.    About  one-fifth  of  all  referred  are  from 
families  with  five  to  seven  children  while  well  over  two-fifths 
of  the  clientele  are  from  families  with  three  or  four  children. 

Table  XIII  B  shows  a  comparison  between  the  various  school 
levels  in  reference  to  the  number  of  other  siblings  in  the 
family.     An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that,  while  there 
are  many  minor  differences  between  the  various  levels,  on  the 
whole  they  are  not  too  significant.    No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  discuss  this  table  in  any  great  detail  since  its  many  figure^ 
speak  largely  for  themselves.    However,  a  few  of  the  major 
differences  will  be  noted. 

For  instance,  in  the  category  of  three  other  siblings,  it 
is  found  that  27.4  per  cent  are  elementary  children  as  compared 
to  11.3  per  cent  from  the  junior  high  schools  and  19.8  per  cent 
from  the  senior  high  schools.     In  the  group  with  one  other 
sibling,  12,8  per  cent  are  elementary  children  while  28.3  per 
cent  are  from  junior  high  school  and  21,6  per  cent  are  from 
the  senior  high  school. 

While  the  general  statement  can  be  made  that  the  size  of 
families  from  the  three  school  levels  are  relatively  similar, 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  elementary 
level  and  even  the  junior  high  school  level,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  refer  children  from  larger  families  than  the  senior 
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schools. 

One  implicstion  for  the  Adjustment  Service  might  be  for 
the  workers  in  the  Service  to  be  on  the  alert  for  signs  of 
economic  need  in  the  homes  visited.    Since  a  large  number  of 
homes  are  contacted  where  the  family  is  large  and  the  income 
is  small,  it  should  become  the  duty  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
to  solicit  aid  from  the  proper  agencies  for  some  of  them,  inso- 
far as  it  may  help  a  child  with  his  problem. 
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Table  XIII  A 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  OTHER  SIBLINGS  IN  THE  FAIIILY 


Number  of 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Siblings 

No. 

No. 

NO. 

None 

46 

9.2 

12 

17.1 

10.2 

One 

109 

21.8 

18 

25.7 

127 

22.3 

Two 

142 

28.4 

12 

17.1 

164 

27.0 

Three 

85 

17.0 

17 

24.3 

102 

17.9 

Four 

47 

9.4 

6 

8.6 

53 

9.3 

Five 

28 

6.6 

5 

7.2 

33 

6.8 

Six 

26 

5.2 

0 

0 

26 

4.5 

Seven 

10 

2.0 

0 

0 

10 

1.8 

Eight 

4 

.8 

0 

0 

4 

.7 

Nine 

3 

.6 

0 

0 

3 

.5 

Total 

500 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

Table  XIII  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  OTHER  SIBLINGS  IN  THE  FAMILY 


Number  of 


Elementary- 


Junior 


Senior 


Total 


Siblings 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

None 

15 

8.7 

31 

10.9 

12 

10.3 

58 

10.2 

One 

22 

12.8 

80 

28.3 

25 

21.6 

127 

22.3 

Two 

38 

22.2 

87 

30.7 

29 

25.0 

164 

27.0 

Three 

47 

27.4 

32 

11.3 

23 

19.8 

102 

17.9 

Four 

21 

12.8 

20 

7.0 

12 

10.3 

53 

9.3 

Five 

11 

6.4 

14 

4.9 

8 

6.9 

33 

5.8 

Six 

10 

5.8 

12 

4.2 

4 

3.5 

26 

4.5 

Seven 

4 

2.3 

4 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

10 

1.8 

Eight 

2 

1.1 

2 

.7 

0 

0 

4 

.7 

Nine 

1 

.6 

1 

.3 

1 

.9 

3 

.5 

Total    171  100.0 


283  100.0 


116    100.0      570  100.0 
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Occupational  status  of  the  father* —  An  important  factor  inj 
the  life  of  any  family  Is  the  economic  status.    Unless  a  family 
has  a  reasonable  amount  of  economic  security,  the  Impact  may 
sooner  or  later  cause  the  children  In  the  home  to  suffer.  This 
often  carries  over  into  the  school  situation  and  may  cause  a 
slump  or  some  other  form  of  maladjustment.     It  does  not  necessar 
ily  follow  that  children  who  come  from  homes  in  the  upper  economic 
brackets  will  not  present  serious  problems.    However,  the  econom|c 
status  pf  a  home  is  an  aspect  that  should  be  considered  when  a 
child  presents  a  serious  problem. 

To  help  ascertain  the  Influence  of  the  economic  status  of 
the  home  on  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  and  their  problems, 
a  classification  has  been  set  up  whereby  the  clientele  is 
divided  into  groups  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  father, 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  the  mother  if  she  happens  to  be  the  bread 
winner . 

The  classifications  used  are  taken  from  the  six  main 
divisions  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles"  which  are 
as  follows:-  (1)  Professional,  Technical  and  Managerial; 
(2)  Clerical  and  Sales  Work;  (3)  Service  Work;  (4)  Agricultural, 
mprlne  and  Forestry;  (5)  Mechanical;  and  (6)  Manual. 

Table  XIV  A  reveals  that  34.0  per  cent  of  the  570  boys  and 
felrls  are  in  the  classification  representing  manual  work.  In 
the  mechanical  category  are  found  28.6  per  cent.    The  third 
largest  group  Is  clerical  and  sales  work  with  16.7/  per  cent. 
Next,  is  professional,  technical  and  managerial  with  9.7  per  ceni 
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Service  work  has  9.6  per  cent.    Only  1«4  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  are  engaged  in 
agricultural,  marine  and  forestry  work. 

A  comparison  of  boys  and  girls  in  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  parents,  reveals  that  the  differences  are  com- 
paratively slight.     However,  35.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  are 
found  in  the  manual  classification  while  only  24.3  per  cent  of 
the  girls  are  in  this  group.     In  the  mechanical  category  28.6 
per  cent  of  the  boys  are  found  and  exactly  the  same  percentage 
of  girls,  or  28.6  per  cent. 

Table  XIV  B  shows  a  distribution  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
clientele  according  to  school  levels.     An  analysis  of  this 
table  reveals  that  at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior 
high  levels,  both  the  "manual"  and  the  "mechanical"  rank  the 
highest.    At  the  senior  high  level,  "mechanical"  ranks  first 
with  30.2  per  cent;  and  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
levels,  "manual"  ranks  first  with  35 •?  per  cent  and  36.4  per 
cent  respectively. 

Twelve  pupils,  or  10.3  per  cent,  of  the  senior  high  school 
referees  are  in  the  "professional,  technical  and  managerial" 
classification  as  compared  to  19  pupils,  or  11.1  per  cent,  at 
the  elementary  level  and  24  pupils,  or  8.5  per  cent,  at  the 
junior  high  school  level. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Adjustment  Service,  while  receiving 
cases  from  all  six  categories,  is  concerned  to  a  great  extent 
with  pupils  whose  parents  are  in  either  the  manual  or  mechanical 


fields.     This  is  a  rather  significant  factor  because  Quincy  is 
not  primarily  a  mechanical  and  manual  community.     A  large  per- 
centage of  the  working  people  of  Quincy  commute  to  Boston  and 
are  engaged  in  "professional,  technical  and  managerial"  work 
as  well  as  "clerical  and  sales"  work.    This  fact  is  borne  out 
by  figures  from  the  New  England  Community  Statistical  Abstracts 
which  show  that  in  1940  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  working 
population  of  Quincy  were  in  pursuits  other  than  mechanical  or 
manual. 


1/ Wei Is  Ralph  G.  and  Perkins  John  S.  "New  England  Community 
Statistical  Abstracts"  Bureau  of  Business  K6S6fil»eh,  B06tOh 
UniV^t'slty  l!diieg6  6f  Business  Administration.     Boston,  1942. 
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Table  XIV  A 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  FATHER 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Occupational  Status 
Professional,  technica 1 , 
and  managerial 

Clerical  and  sales  work 

Service  work 

Agricultural,  marine  and 
Forestry 

Mechanical 

Manual 

Total 

Table  XIV  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  FATHER 

Elementary    Junior       Senior  Total 

Occupational  Status      No.      %      No.  ^  No.        %    No.  % 

Professional,  teclinlca  1 ,  ~ 

and  managerial  19    11.1    24      8.5    12    10.3    55  9.7 

Clerical  and  sales  work    31    18.1    39    13.8    25    21.5    95  16.7 

Service  work  12      7.0    30    10.6    13    11.2    56  9.6 


No. 

of 

No. 

? 

No. 

45 

9.0 

10 

14.3 

55 

9.7 

81 

16.2 

14 

20.0 

95 

16.7 

46 

9.2 

9 

12.8 

55 

9.6 

8 

1.6 

0 

0 

8 

1.4 

143 

28.6 

20 

28.6 

163 

28.6 

177 

35.4 

17 

24.3 

194 

34.0 

500 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

Aricultural,  marine  and 
jForestry 

iMechanical 

Manual 

Total 


1  .6  6 
47  27.5  81 
61    35.7  103 


2.1  1  .9  8  1.4 
28.6  35  30.2  163  28.6 
36.4  30    25.9  194  34,0 


171  100.0  283    100.0116  100.0  570  100.0 


Size  of  family  and  achievement. — Consideration  has  pre- 
viously been  given  In  this  study  to  the  status  of  the  Adjustment; 
Service  clientele  in  regard  to  academic  achievement.  Likewise, 
the  number  of  other  siblings  has  been  discussed.    Tables  XY  A 
and  XV  B  show  a  comparison  of  these  two  aspects.    Whereas  45.2  ' 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys  are  more  than  five  months  retarded,  it 
is  found  that  50.0  per  cent  of  the  boys  with  two  and  eight 
other  siblings,  respectively,  are  in  the  retarded  category. 
The  percentages  range  from  15.4  per  cent  to  50.0  per  cent  for 
the  retarded  group. 

Among  the  normal  achievers  the  percentages  range  from  33.3 
per  cent  with  nine  other  siblings  to  60.0  per  cent  with  seven. 
The  percentage  for  all  boys  regardless  of  size  of  family  is  40.2. 

It  is  found  that  among  the  boys  who  are  more  than  five 
months  advanced,  the  percentages  range  from  zero  with  eight 
other  siblings  to  38.5  per  cent  with  six  other  siblings.  The 
percentage  for  all  boys  in  this  category  is  14.6. 

A  study  of  Table  XV  A  indicates  that,  in  spite  of  a  rather 
large  variation  in  range  in  each  category,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  there  is  not  a  very  close  relationship  between  size  of 
family  and  achievement.     The  percentages  do  not  reveal  any 
particular  order  of  ascendency  or  descendency. 

Table  XV  B  shows  the  same  situation  for  the  girls.  In 
general,  the  story  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  boys. 
Among  the  girls  who  are  more  than  five  months,  the  percentages 
range  from  60.0  per  cent  with  five  other  siblings  to  33.3  per 
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cent  with  four.    The  percentage  for  all  girls  regardless  of 
size  of  family  is  41.4  per  cent. 

Among  the  normal  achievers  it  is  found  that  the  percent- 
ages range  from  52.9  per  cent  with  three  other  siblings  to  33.3 
per  cent  with  four.    This  compares  with  42.9  per  cent  of  all 
the  girls  who  are  within  five  months  of  their  actual  achieve- 
ment . 

It  is  found  that  among  the  girls  who  are  more  than  five 
months  advanced  the  percentages  range  from  zero  with  five  other 
siblings  to  33.3  per  cent  with  four. 

Thus  again  it  is  evident  that  size  of  family  does  not  bear 
a  particularly  close  relationship  to  status  in  achievement  for 
the  boys  and  girls  considered  in  this  study. 
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Table  XV  A 


A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
RATINGS  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 


No.  of  othei  Achiev.witl  - 
Siblings    in  5  months 
No.  % 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Totals 


22 
44 
49 
32 
20 
13 
12 

6 
2 
1 


47.8 
40.4 
34.5 
37.6 
42.6 
46.4 
46.1 
60.0 
50.0 
33.3 


Boys 

More  then 
5  monthe 
retarded 
No.  % 


20 
51 
71 
40 
23 
11 
4 
3 
2 
1 


43.5 
46.8 
50.0 
47.1 
48.9 
39.3 
15.4 
30.0 
50.0 
33.3 


More  than 
5  months 
advanced 
No. 


4 
14 
22 
13 
4 
4 
10 
1 
0 
1 


8.7 
12.8 
15.5 
15.3 

8.5 
14.3 
38.5 
10.0 

0 

33.3 


Totals 

No.  : 


46 
109 
142 
85 
47 
28 
26 
10 
4 
3 


9.2 
21.8 
28.4 
17.0 
9.4 
5.6 
5.2 
2.0 
0.8 
0.6 


201  40.2 


226  45.2 


73      14.6      500  100.0 


Table  XV  B 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
RATINGS  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE 


No.  of  otherAchiev.with- 


Girls 
More  than 
5  months 


More  than 
5  months 


Totals 


Siblings 

in  5 

months 

retarded 

advanced 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

0 

5 

41.7 

5 

41.7 

2 

16.6 

12 

17.1 

1 

7 

38.9 

8 

44.4 

3 

16.7 

18 

25,7 

2 

5 

41.7 

5 

41.7 

2 

16.6 

12 

17.2 

3 

9 

52.9 

6 

35.3 

2 

11.8 

17 

24.2 

4 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

6 

8.5 

5 

2 

40.0 

3 

60.0 

0 

0 

5 

7.2 

Totals 

30 

42.9 

29 

41.4 

11 

15.7 

70 

100.0 

1 
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Number  and  types  of  broken  homes.--  One  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  Adjustment  Service  is  visiting  the  homes  of  th^ 
clientele.    The  Adjustment  Service  workers  attempt  to  Interpret 
the  school  situation  to  the  parents  or  guardian  and,  also,  to 
Interpret  the  home  situation  to  the  school.  Insofar  as  It  may 
have  a  bearing  on  a  particular  child  and  his  problem.     The  Ad- 
justment Service  workers  have  found  that  frequently  a  "broken 
home"  of  some  type  enters  into  the  picture  of  many  children  who 
have  been  referred.     Of  course,  many  maladjusted  children  are  r^ 
f erred  whose  homes  are  not  broken.     In  such  cases  factors  other 
than  "broken  homes"  are  paramount  as  causes  of  maladjustment. 

Table  XVI  A  summarizes  the  stability  of  the  home  situation 
of  the  boys  and  girls  included  in  this  study.    "Broken  homes" 
are  classified  into  the  four  following  types:-  (1)  Parents 
divorced,  (2)  Parents  separated,  (3)  One  parent  deceased,  and 
i^)  Child  not  living  with  either  parent. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  119  of  the  570 
children  Included  in  this  study,  or  20.9  per  cent,  come  from 
broken  homes.    A  further  breakdown  reveals  that  "divorce" 
represents  the  largest  single  category.    Of  the  total  45  child- 
ren, or  7»9  per  cent,  come  from  homes  where  the  parents  have 
been  divorced.    The  next  largest  category  is  "separation"  with 
6.6  per  cent;  "one  parent  deceased"  with  4,2  per  cent;  and, 
finally,  3.2  per  cent  of  the  clientele  do  not  live  with  either 
parent.    Most  of  these  live  with  other  relatives  and  several 
are  state  wards. 
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A  comparison  between  the  boys  end  girls  reveals  that  the 
differences  are  slight.     Thirteen  girls,  or  18.5  per  cent,  as 
compared  to  106  boys,  or  21.2  per  cent,  come  from  "broken 
homes".    The  rank  order  of  the  four  types  of  "broken  homes" 
is  the  same  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  is  evident  that  "broken  homes" 
are  a  significant  factor  in  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Adjustment  Service  clientele.     Over  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  considered  come  from  homes  which  have  not  proven  stable 
or  lasting.     These  facts  do  not  in  any  way  prove  that  "broken 
homes"  are  the  only  factor  affecting  the  maladjustments  of  the 
119  children.    However,  it  is  a  factor  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  vital  influence  on  their  inability  to 
adjust  adequately  to  school  life. 

The  number  and  types  of  "broken  homes",  referred  at  each 
school  level,  are  shown  in  Table  XYI    B.    The  largest  number  of 
pupils  from  a  single  level  is  30,  or  25.8  per  cent,  at  the 
senior  high  school  level.    Next  is  the  junior  high  school  level 
with  64  pupils,  or  22.6  per  cent  of  the  283  junior  high  school 
boys  and  girls  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service.  Finally, 
25  pupils,  or  14.6  per  cent,  at  the  elementary  level  come  from 
"broken  homes".     It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  "broken 
homes"  at  the  senior  high  level  is  more  than  11  per  cent  greateij 
than  the  number  at  the  elementary  school. 

The  largest  single  type  of  "broken  home"  at  each  of  the 
three  school  levels  is  divorce. 
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It  is  apparent  that  broken  homes  are  a  significant  factor 
of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  at  all  grade  levels.  Hence 
it  behooves  the  workers  in  the  Adjustment  Service  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  help  in  every  way  possible  the  boys  and 
girls  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  come  from  "broken 
homes"  of  all  types.     The  data  presented  above  should  point 
out  to  the  workers  in  the  field  the  enormity  of  the  task. 
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Table  XVI.  A 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  NUMBER  AND  TYPES  OF  BROKEN  HOMES 


Types  of 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

broken  homes 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

Divorced 

40 

8.0 

5 

7.1 

45 

7.9 

Separated 

28 

5.6 

4 

5.7 

32 

5.6 

One  parent  deceased 

21 

4.2 

3 

4.3 

24 

4.2 

Child  not  living 

with  either  parent 

17 

3.4 

1 

1.4 

18 

3.2 

Total 

106 

21.2 

13 

18.5 

119 

20.9 

Table 

XVI 

B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  AND  TYPES  OF  BROKEN  HOMES 


Types  of 
broken  homes 


Elementary  Junior 
No.        %      No.  ) 


Senior 


Total 


Divorced  10 
Separated  8 
One  parent  deceased  3 


Child  not  living 
with  either  parent 

Total 


5.8 
4.7 
1.8 

2.3 


24 
17 
14 


6.0 
4.9 

3.2 


25  14.6 


64 


No. 

No. 

11 

9.5 

45 

7.9 

7 

6.0 

32 

5.6 

7 

6.0 

24 

4.1 

5 

4.3 

18 

3.2 

30 

25.8 

119 

20.8 
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Achievement  of  those  from  broken  homes. —  An  analysis  has 
already  been  made  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  in  refer- 
ence to  both  the  number  and  types  of  broken  homes  and,  also,  the 
status  of  the  clientele  in  regard  to  academic  achievement. 

Tables  XVII  A  and  XVII  B  endeavor  to  show  the  relationship 
between  broken  homes  and  status  of  academic  achievement.  Table 
XVII  A  considers  just  the  boys.     It  is  found  that  whereas  40.2 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys  are  within  five  months  of  their  actual 
grade  placement,  only  30.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  from  broken 
homes  are  found  in  this  category.    Again,  it  is  found  that  45.2 
per  cent  of  the  boys  are  more  than  five  months  retarded  in 
abhievement  compared  to  59.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  from  broken 
homes.    Finally,  14.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  more  than  five 
months  advanced  in  achievement  compered  to  10,4  per  cent  of 
the  boys  from  broken  homes.     It  is  obvious  that  the  academic 
achievement  of  the  boys  who  come  from  broken  homes  is  lower 
than  the  achievement  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  taken 
as  a  whole. 

Table  XVII  B  considers  the  same  two  factors  in  reference 
to  the  girls  as  Table  XVII  A  does  in  connection  with  the  boys. 

It  is  found  that  whereas  40.2  per  cent  of  all  the  girls 
are  within  five  months  of  their  actual  grade  placement,  only 
23.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  broken  homes  are  found  in  this 
category.     Of  all  the  girls  41.4  per  cent  are  more  than  five 
months  retarded  as  compared  to  61.5  per  cent  of  the  girls  from 
broken  homes.    Finally,  16 .7  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  more 
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than  five  months  advanced  in  comparison  to  15.4  per  cent  of 
those  from  broken  homes. 

These  figures  confirm  the  conclusions  already  made  in 
connection  with  the  boys.    The  Adjustment  Service  clientele 
who  come  from  broken  homes  are  on  the  average  lower  in  academic 
achievement  than  the  clientele  taken  as  a  whole. 
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Table  XVIIA 

ACHIEVEMENT  STATUS  OP  THE  ADJUSTMENT 

SERVICE 

% 

CLIENTELE  WHO  COME  FROM  BROKEN  HOMES 

Boys 

Achievement  Status 
Type  of          Within  5  mos.  More  than  5 

UX                   UUIUC?               yJ±     clv«  l/Ucl  X     ux        iUvO  «  X  C  waX  vXOU 

Totals 

More  than 

5  mos. adv. No.  % 

VllO       tax  Olio  »jH3"* 

ceased                              7  12 

2 

21  4.2 

\ 

Pauents  separated            9  16 

3 

5.6 

Parents  divorced            10  26 

4 

40  6.0 

Child  not  living 

with  either  parent        _6  _9 

_2 

17  3.4 

Totals                   32  63 

11 

106  21.2 

Per  cent               30.2  59.4 

10.4 

100.0 

«       W        w  «• 

Table  XVIIB 

ACHIEVEMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT 

SERVICE 

CLIENTELE  WHO  COME  PROM  BROKEN  HOMES 

Girls 

Achievement  Status 
Type  of          Within  5  mos.  More  than  6 
brokenhome       of  actual  GP    mos. retarded 

Totals 

More  than 

5  mos. adv. No.  % 

One  parent  de- 
ceased                              1  2 

0 

3  4.3 

Parents  separated            1  2 

1 

4  5.7 

Parents  divorced              1  3 

1 

5  7.1 

Child  not  living 

with  either  parent  0 

JO 

1  1.4 

Totals                     3  8 

2 

13  18.5 

Per  cent               23.1  61.6 

15.4 

100.0 
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Comparing  grades  repeated  and  broken  homes. —  An  analysis 
has  already  been  made  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  in 
reference  to  the  number  and  types  of  broken  homes,  and,  also, 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  grades  repeated.     Table  XVIII  A 
points  out  some  compprisons  between  these  two  aspects.     In  other 
words,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  if  the  children  who  come 
from  broken  homes  repeat  more,  less  or  the  same  number  of  grades 
as  the  Adjustment  Service  load  considered  as  a  whole. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  which  considers  boys  shows  that 
27.0  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  repeated  one  or  more  grades  com© 
from  broken  homes  as  defined  in  this  study;  whereas  21.2  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  come  from  broken  homes.     In  other  words, 
the  percentage  of  boys  who  have  repeated  grades  and  come  from 
broken  homes  is  5.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
all  boys  who  come  from  broken  homes. 

It  is  found  that  5.0  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  are  repeat- 
ers come  from  homes  where  one  parent  is  deceased;  whereas  4.2 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys  come  from  similar  homes.     Of  the  boys 
who  are  repeaters  7.4  per  cent  come  from  homes  where  the  parent^ 
are  separated;  whereas  5.6  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  come  from 
similar  homes. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  figures  that  the  boys  who 
come  from  broken  homes  tend  to  have  repeated  grades  more  often 
than  the  general  run  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele. 

Table  XVIII  B  points  out  the  status  of  the  girls  in  rela- 
tion to  broken  homes  and  grades  repeated.    I/Vhereas  18.5  per  cen 
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of  the  girls  come  from  broken  homes,  it  is  found  that  30.0  per 
cent  of  the  girls  who  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades  come 
from  broken  homes.    A  further  breakdown  reveals  that,  while 
4,2  per  cent  of  all  girls  come  from  homes  where  one  parent  is 
deceased,  6«7  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  have  been  repeaters 
come  from  similar  homes.    Also,  while  the  parents  were  divorced 
in  8.0  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  separated  in  5.6  per  cent,  it 
is  found  that  ten  per  cent  were  divorced  and  ten  per  cent  were 
separated  in  the  cases  of  girls  who  were  repeaters  at  the  time 
of  referral  to  the  Adjustment  Service. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  the  girls  as  well  as 
the  boys  who  come  from  broken  homes  have  repeated  more  often 
than  the  general  run  of  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele. 
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Table  XVIII  A 


A 

COMPARISON 

OF  THE  NUMBER 

OF  GRADES  REPEATED  AND  BROKEN  HOMES 

Type  of 
broken  home 

Boys 

Number  of  Grades 
One         Two  Three 

Repeated  Totals 
Four      Five  No.  ^ 

One  parent  deceased 

\j 

3  4 

2 

IS  fin 

Separated 

8 

6  7 

1 

1 

PP      7  A. 

Divorced 

11 

8  6 

5 

OU    J.U  .  X. 

Child  not  living 
with  either  parent 

5 

3  3 

2 

u 

Xk>      4  .  O 

Totals 

30 

19  20 

10 

X 

fin  Orf  A 

Per  cent 

28.3 

Table 

17.9  18.8 

XVIII  B 

9.4 

U 

Q   "7  c:  A 
•  57     1  O  •% 

A 

COMPARISON 

OF  THE  NUMBER 

OF  GRADES  REPEATED  AND  BROKEN  HOMES 

Girls 

Type  of 
broken  home 

Number  of  Grades 
One  Two 

Repeated 
Three 

Totals 
No.  % 

One  parent  deceased 

1 

1 

0 

2  6.7 

Separated 

1 

1 

1 

3  10.0 

Divorced 

1 

2 

0 

3  10.0 

Child  not  living 
with  either  parent 

0 

0 

1 

1  3.3 

Totals 

3 

4 

2 

9  30.0 

Per  cent 

23.1 

30.7 

16.4 

69.2 
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CHAPTER  VI 

REASONS  FOR  REFERRAL  AND  USE  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Only  the  children  who  present  the  most  serious  problems 
should  be  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service.     Therefore,  it 
seems  vital  to  classify  the  clientele  according  to  the  reasons 
for  referral.     This  will  show  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  reasons  for  referral,  or  whether  too  large 
a  percentage  are  referred  because  of  disciplinary  reasons  or 
some  other  single  cause.     This  chapter  attempts  to  answer 
some  of  these  pertinent  questions. 

This  chapter  also  includes  a  consideration  of  the  various 
community  organizations  and  agencies  which  are  utilized  by  the 
Adjustment  Service  in  helping  boys  and  girls  to  solve  their 
problems.     The  question  of  what  groups  are  used  and  how 
frequently  is  vital.     If  the  Adjustment  Service  receives  the 
most  serious  problem  cases,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
many  boys  and  girls  should  be  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
munity organizations. 

Thus  this  chapter  includes  both  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  for  referral  and  a  consideration  of  the  various  steps 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  Adjustment  Service  in  helping  the 
clientele  solve  their  problems.     The  emphasis  is  on  the  use 
of  resources  other  than  those  within  the  schools. 
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Reasons  for  referral* —  Before  a  case  is  referred  to  the 
Adjustment  Service,  there  should  be  ample  evidence  that  the  chiM 
has  a  specific  problem.    There  should  also  be  evidence  that  all 
reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  within  the  particular  school 
to  help  the  child  solve  his  problem.     Before  referring  a  case, 
the  counselor  or  principal  should  state  what  available  resources 
have  already  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case.     In  other  words, 
only  problem  cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  should  be  referred 
to  the  Adjustment  Service,  and  then  only  after  some  positive 
action  has  been  taken  within  the  building  itself. 

Therefore,  it  is  Important  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  re- 
ferral to  the  Adjustment  Service  in  order  to  see  what  types  of 
problems  are  actually  coming  to  the  Adjustment  Service.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  the  reason  for  referral  does 
not  necessarily  turn  out  to  be  the  real  problem.    For  instance, 
a  case  may  be  referred  because  of  an  apparent  speech  defect, 
when  in  reality  it  may  be  a  case  of  emotional  Insecurity 
caused  by  a  broken  home  or  some  similar  conflict. 

As  shown  in  Table  XIX,  the  reasons  for  referral  have  been 
classified  into  fifteen  categories.     This  grouping  was  arrived 
at  by  carefully  scrutinizing  the  data  contained  on  the  com- 
pleted referral  forms  under  the  caption,  "Specific  nature  of 
the  difficulty."    There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  "reasons  for 
referral"  that  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to  break  down  the 
problems  into  less  than  fifteen  groups. 

Table  XIX  A  shows  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
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been  referred  for  each  reason. 

The  number  of  referrals  for  various  reasons  ranges  from 
158  pupils,  or  27.7  per  cent,  referred  because  of  a  "disciplin- 
ary problem"  to  seven  pupils,  or  1.2  per  cent,  referred  because 
of  a  transfer  problem.  The  second  greatest  reason  for  referral 
is  "discrepancy".  Ninety-nine  pupils,  or  17.4  per  cent  of  the 
clientele,  were  referred  for  this  reason.  Fifty  pupils,  or 
8.8  per  cent  were  referred  because  of  a  "family  or  home  problem,' 
and  43  pupils,  or  7.6  per  cent,  were  referred  because  of  "social 
maladjustment,"  and  an  equal  number  were  referred  because  of 
"academic  failure."  The  number  of  pupils  referred  for  the  re- 
maining reasons  levels  off  to  rather  insignificant  figures. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  reveals  that  there 
are  wide  variations  in  the  reasons  for  referral.    While  30.6 
per  cent  of  the  boys  were  referred  because  of  a  "disciplinary 
problem,"  only  7.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  referred  far 
this  reason.     Thirty- two  and  nine- tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls 
were  referred  because  of  a  discrepancy  between  potential 
ability  and  actual  achievement  as  compared  to  15.2  per  cent  of 
the  boys.    Fifteen  and  seven- tenths  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
referred  because  of  some  form  of  social  maladjustment,  while 
only  6.4  per  cent  were  referred  for  this  r-eason.     Eight  per 
cent  of  the  boys  were  referred  because  of  academic  failure  as 
compared  to  2.9  per  cent  of  the  girls.    Eleven  and  four- tenths 
per  cent  of  the  girls  were  referred  because  an  investigation 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  advisability  of  granting  a  home 
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permit.    This  problem  pertains  strictly  to  girls,  so  no  boys 
were  referred  for  this  reason.     A  further  analysis  reveals  that 
the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  reasons  for 
referral  not  already  mentioned  are  rather  small. 

It  is  obvious  that  too  many  cases  are  referred  because  of 
disciplinary  reasons.    Almost  a  third  of  all  cases  are  referred 
for  this  reason.     The  Adjustment  Service  was  not  established 
for  this  purpose,  and,  yet,  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  work 
is  concerned  with  purely  disciplinary  problems.    Perhaps  further 
inservice  training  for  those  responsible  for  referring  cases 
would  help  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Table  XIX  B  shows  a  comparison  of  the  reasons  for  referral 
according  to  school  levels.     It  should  be  noted  that  32.7  per 
cent  of  the  referrals  at  the  senior  high  school  level  were  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  compared  to  31.0  per  cent  at  the  junior 
high  level,  and  18.7  per  cent  at  the  elementary  level.  Twenty- 
two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  referrals  at  the  elementary 
level  are  because  of  a  reading  difficulty,  compared  to  1.4  per 
cent  at  the  junior  high  level,  and  no  referrals  at  the  senior 
level.    A  further  study  of  the  remaining  categories  reveals 
that  the  differences  by  school  levels  are  comparatively  slight. 
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Table  XIX  A 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED 


ACCORDING 

TO  THE 

REASONS 

FOR 

REFERRAL 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Reason  for  Referral 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Disciplinary  Problem 

153 

30.6 

5 

7.1 

158 

Discrepancy 

76 

15.2 

23 

32.9 

99 

17.4 

Home  Problem 

43 

8.6 

7 

10.0 

50 

8.8 

Reading  Problem 

37 

7.4 

6 

8.6 

43 

7.6 

Social  Maladjustment 

32 

6.4 

11 

15.7 

43 

7.6 

Academic  Failure 

40 

8.0 

2 

2.9 

42 

7-3 

Emotional  Problem 

30 

6.0 

3 

4.3 

33 

5.8 

Speech  Difficulty 

24 

4.8 

1 

1.4 

25 

4.4 

Personal  Problem 

17 

3.4 

2 

2.9 

19 

3.3 

Vocational  Problem 

15 

3.0 

0 

0 

15 

2.6 

Health  Problem 

11 

2.2 

1 

1.4 

12 

2.1 

Financial  Problem 

7 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

8 

1.4 

Leaving  school  to  go 

to  work 

8 

1.6 

0 

0 

8 

1.4 

Home  Permit 

0 

0 

8 

11.4 

8 

1.4 

Transfer  Problem 

7 

1.4 

0 

0 

7 

1.2 

Total 

600 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

570 

100.0 

Table  XIX  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 

t  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  REASONS  FOR  REFERRAL 

Elementary    Junior         Senior  Total 
Reason  for  Referral  No>        %    No.         %    No.         %    No.  % 


Disciplinary  Problem 

32 

18.7 

88 

31.0 

38 

32.7 

158 

27.7 

Discrepancy 

30 

17.6 

43 

16.2 

26 

22.4 

99 

17.4 

Home  Problem 

19 

11.1 

25 

9.2 

6 

5.2 

50 

8.8 

Reading  Problem 

39 

22.8 

4 

1.4 

0 

0 

43 

7.6 

Social  Maladjustment 

12 

7.0 

23 

8.1 

8 

6.9 

43 

7.6 

Academic  Failure 

4 

2.3 

28 

9.8 

10 

8.6 

42 

7.3 

Emotional  Problem 

11 

6.4 

16 

5.6 

6 

5.2 

33 

5.8 

Speech  Difficulty 

18 

10.5 

7 

2.5 

0 

0 

25 

4.4 

Personal  Problem 

2 

1.2 

12 

4.2 

5 

4.3 

19 

3.3 

Vocational  Problem 

0 

0 

4 

1.4 

11 

9.5 

15 

2.6 

Health  Problem 

2 

1.2 

8 

2.8 

2 

1.7 

12 

2.1 

Financial  Problem 

1 

0.6 

4 

1.4 

3 

2.6 

8 

1.4 

Leaving  school  to  go 
to  work 

0 

0 

8 

2.8 

0 

0 

8 

1.4 

Home  Permit 

1 

0.6 

6 

2.1 

1 

0.9 

8 

1.4 

Transfer  Problem 

0 

0 

7 

2.5 

0 

0 

7 

1.2 

Total  171  100.0  283    100.0  116  100.0    570  100.0 
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Suspensions  and  Court  Actions. —  Since  the  Adjustment 
Service  Is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  more  serious  problem 
cases,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  disciplinary  action  will  be  nec- 
essary In  some  of  them.    A  set  of  procedures  Involving  the 
handling  of  suspension  cases  and  court  cases  were  drawn  up  In 
November,  1947,  by  a  committee  of  seven  people.  Including  the 
members  of  the  Adjustment  Service. 
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Following  are  several  statements  from  these  procedures:—' 

1.  "All  cases  should  have  been  referred  to 
the  Adjustment  Service  prior  to  suspension, 
the  only  exception  being  in  rare  cases--for 
example,  if  a  boy  without  previous  record 
were  to  strike  a  teacher  or  deface  school 

-  property. 

2.  "The  Principal  should  confer  with  or  in- 
form the  Adjustment  Service  in  regard  to 
a  suspension. 

3.  "Aftfer  a  suspension  requiring  reinstate- 
ment through  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent, a  pupil  will  be  put  on  probation 
to  the  Adjustment  Service  by  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 

4.  "Except  for  permanent  suspension  in  cases 
over  16,  the  violation  of  this  probation 
requires  an  informal  hearing  in  the 
juvenile  probation  office  of  the  Qulncy 
District  Court,  unless  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Principal  and  the  Adjustment 
Service  indicates  that  some  other  dis- 
position is  desirable. 

5.  "For  the  informal  hearing,  and  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance,  the  Probation  Officer 
in  charge  of  Juveniles  should  be  supplied 
by  the  Principal  with  the  Information 
Sheet  supplied  for  this  purpose.  Any 
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significant  additional  information  known  to 
the  Adjustment  Service  will  be  given  to  the 
Probation  Officer  in  charge  of  Juveniles 
prior  to  the  informal  hearing.  Information 
in  writing  will  be  supplemented  if  desirable 
by  a  personal  conference  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Probation  Officer. 

6.  "After  an  informal  hearing,  probation  to  the 
Adjustment  Service  will  continue.*^ 

If  further  disciplinary  action  becomes  necessary,  the 
next  step  is  the  formal  court  appearance.    However,  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  does  not  officially  enter  the  picture  in  formal 
court  appearances,  although  a  majority  of  the  cases  which 
require  disciplinary  action  of  a  more  serious  nature  have  been 
referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service. 

Table  XXA  shows  the  Adjustment  Service  clientele  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  suspensions,  Informal  hearings,  and 
formal  court  appearances  which  were  necessary.    Of  the  570 
cases,  76,  or  13.3  per  cent,  were  suspended.    Of  this  number, 
18  were  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  two  weeks  or  less 
before  suspension  actually  took  place.    This  is  not  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  principle  of  referring  cases  before  they 
become  acute.    Five  and  nine- tenths  per  cent  of  the  clientele 
were  required  to  have  informal  court  hearings  for  school 
offenses  which  still  leaves  no  written  record  against  a 
child's  name.     It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  suspensioi) 
appears  to  have  a  restraining  influence  for  over  half  of  those 
suspended  did  not  require  further  serious  disciplinary  action. 
To  be  more  precise,  55.3  per  cent  of  those  suspended  did  not 
_require  further  MMoPiL^  whlle_44. 7  per  cent  did.  
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A  far  smaller  percentage  of  pupils  were  referred  for  a 
formal  court  appearance.     It  was  necessary  to  employ  this  step 
for  only  3«1  per  cent.    Thus  the  informal  hearing  appears  to 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  pupils  concerned,  for  only 
a  small  percentage  are  required  to  return  for  a  formal  court 
appearance.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  informal  and  formal 
court  actions  referred  to  in  this  discussion  are  for  school 
offenses  alone  and  do  not  include  court  action  for  out  of 
school  offenses. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  dis- 
ciplinary action  of  a  serious  nature  was  necessary  for  23.6 
per  cent  of  the  boys,  compared  to  14.2  per  cent  of  the  girls. 
Thirteen  and  six- tenths  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  suspended, 
compered  to  11.4  per  cent  of  the  girls.    Six  and  four- tenths 
per  cent  of  the  boys  had  informal  hearings,  compared  to  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  girls.    Finally,  3.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  made 
formal  court  appearances,  but  this  step  was  not  necessary  for 
any  of  the  girls.     It  is  evident  that  the  boys  required  much 
more  in  the  way  of  serious  disciplinary  action  than  the  girls, 
especially  as  far  as  court  action  is  concerned. 

Table  XXB  shows  a  comparison  between  the  various  school 
levels  in  reference  to  disciplinary  action.     It  should  be  noted 
that  31.9  per  cent  of  the  clientele  referred  from  the  high 
school  level  required  disciplinary  action,  compared  to  21.0 
per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  clientele  and  19.4  per  cent 
of  the  junior  high  schools.    A  further  breakdown  of  the  figures 
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shows  that  the  percentsges  for  the  individual  types  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  are  pretty  much  in  line  with  the  totals  given. 
For  instance,  the  high  school  level  has  the  largest  percentages 
for  suspensions,  informal  hearings,  and  formal  court  appear- 
ances.    It  is  apparent  that  there  are  significant  differences 
in  the  frequency  of  disciplinary  action,  considered  by  school 
levels. 
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Table  XX  A 


ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED  ACCCRDING 

TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUSPENSIONS  AND  COURT  ACTIONS 

Suspension  and              Boys  Girls  Total 

Court  Action              No.      %  No.        %          No.  % 

Suspension  68  13.6  8  11.4  76  13.3 
Informal  court 

hearing  32  6.4  2  2.8  34  5.9 
Formal  court 

appearance                     18    3.6  0      0              18  3.1 

Total                      118  23.6  10    14.2          128  22.3 


Table  XX  B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE,  TABULATED  BY  SCHOOL  LEVELS, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  SUSPENSIONS  AND  COURT  ACTIONS 


Suspension  and  Elementary  Junior  Senior  Total 

Court  Action  No.  %  No.  %     No.  %     No.  % 

Suspension  21  12.3  34  12.0  21  18.1  76  13.3 
Informal  court 

hearing  10  5.8  14  4.9      10  8.6        34  5.9 

Formal  court 

appearance   5  2.9  7  2.5        6  5.2        18  5.1 

Total  36  21.0  55  19.4      37  31.9      128  22.3 
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Community  Resources  Utilized* —  One  of  the  primary  function 
of  the  Adjustment  Service  is  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
particular  school  building  in  helping  a  child  solve  his  problems 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Adjustment  Service  workers  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  community  agencies  and  resources  in  helping 
boys  and  girls  overcome  their  difficulties  and  problems. 

Usually,  the  first  step  that  is  taken  by  the  Adjustment 
Service  is  to  visit  the  home  of  the  boy  or  girl.    The  purpose 
of  this  contact  is  to  interpret  the  school  situation  to  the 
perents,  and,  also,  to  bring  back  and  interpret  to  the  school 
any  information  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  child  and  his 
problem.    Although  home  visiting  is  considered  a  very  im- 
portant psrt  of  the  Adjustment  Service  work,  it  is  merely 
the  first  contact  in  many  cases.    The  members  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  attempt  to  utilize  all  community  agencies  and 
resources  that  may  be  of  service  to  a  boy  or  girl. 

Table  XXI  A  lists  the  18  community  groups  most  widely 
used  by  the  Adjustment  Service,  and  shows  the  frequency  of 
their  usage.     An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that  the 
Adjustment  Service  workers  referred  309  pupils,  or  54.2  per 
cent  of  the  570  cases,  to  some  organized  community  group. 
The  largest  number  of  referrals  to  any  one  agency  was  98, 
or  17.2  per  cent,  to  the  Quincy  Child  Guidance  Clinic.  The 
second  greatest  number  of  referrals  was  26,  or  4.5  per  cent, 
to  the  Court.     Almost  an  equal  number,  25,  or  4,4  per  cent, 
were  referred  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  23,  or  4.1  per  cent. 
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were  referred  to  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  Smaller 
percentages  were  referred  to  the  remaining  14  community  groups. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  precisely  whether  or  not  suf- 
ficient use  has  been  made  of  community  agencies  by  the  Adjust- 
ment Service.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  over  half  of  all  those 
referred  to  the  Service  were,  in  turn,  referred  to  some 
organized  community  agency. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  264 
boys,  or  52.8  per  cent  were  referred  to  outside  groups,  as 
compared  to  45  girls,  or  64.3  per  cent.     An  analysis  of  the 
percentage  of  boys  and  girls  referred  to  each  agency  reveals 
that  the  differences  are  not  great,  except  in  groups  which 
are  sponsored  for  boys  alone,  such  as  the  "Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,"  or  for  girls  alone  such  as  the  "Girl 
Scouts."    Over  half  the  boys  and  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
girls  were  referred  to  organized  groups  outside  the  schools. 

Table  XXI  B  shows  a  comparison  between  the  various  school 
levels,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  community  resources.  It 
is  found  that  61.8  per  cent  of  those  referred  by  the  elementary 
schools  were,  in  turn,  referred  to  some  community  agency,  as 
compared  to  57.2  per  cent  from  the  junior  high  schools,  and 
36»2  per  cent  from  the  senior  high  schools.    Perhaps  the 
Adjustment  Service  workers  should  be  more  alert  to  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  more  fully  the  resources  that  are 
available  for  older  boys  and  girls. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that,  in  reference  to 
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many  of  the  individual  agencies  considered,  the  differences 
by  school  levels  are  not  too  great.    Two  outstanding  exceptions 
to  this  are  the  referrals  to  the  Quincy  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
and  the  Public  Welfare  Department.     Twenty-eight  and  one-tenth 
per  cent  of  the  clientele  from  the  elementary  schools  were 
referred  to  the  Quincy  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  compared  to  13.4 
per  cent  of  the  junior  high  referees,  and  10.3  per  cent  of  the 
senior  high  clientele.     Seven  per  cent  of  the  clientele  from 
the  elementary  schools  were  referred  to  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  of  the  City  of  C^uincy,  compared  to  3.2  per  cent 
from  the  junior  highs,  and  1.7  per  cent  from  the  senior  high 
level.     It  is  also  found  that,  whereas  6.0  per  cent  of  the 
clientele  from  the  junior  high  schools  were  referred  to  the 
probation  office  of  the  court,  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  senior 
high  pupils  were  referred,  and  2.9  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
pupils . 

A  further  study  of  the  figures  in  this  table  reveals  that 
the  variations  by  school  levels  for  the  remaining  groups  are 
rather  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  considerable  use  is  made  by  the  Adjust- 
ment Service  of  the  agencies  mentioned  in  Table  XXI.  Certainlyj 
the  Adjustment  Service  workers  should  be  alert  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  utilizing  not  only  the  groups  named,  but  of 
using  others  that  could  be  of  service  to  boys  and  girls.  Like- 
wise those  responsible  for  referring  cases  to  the  Adjustment 
Service  should  be  constantly  alert  in  selecting  cases  for 
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referral  so  that  the  Adjustment  Service  will  receive  the 
oases  in  which  specialized  help  is  needed.     Otherwise,  the 
Adjustment  Service  workers  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
refer  boys  and  girls  who  need  help  to  a  guidance  clinic  or 
some  similar  agency. 


Table  XXI  A 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  FREQUENCY  OP 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  UTILIZED 


Community  Re- 
sources Utilized 

Boys 
No.  % 

Girls 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

Quincy  Child  Quid.  Clinic 

87 

17.4 

11 

15.7 

98 

17.2 

Court 

24 

4.8 

2 

2.9 

26 

4.5 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

25 

5.0 

0 

0 

25 

4.4 

Public  Welfare  Dept. 

19 

3.8 

4 

6.7 

23 

4.1 

Health  Clinics 

15 

3.0 

2 

2.9 

17 

2.9 

Clergymen 

15 

3,0 

1 

1.4 

16 

2.8 

Family  Welfare  Society 

9 

1.8 

2 

2.9 

11 

1.9 

Boy  Scouts 

11 

2.2 

0 

0 

11 

1.9 

Judge  Baker  Quid.  Foundation 

10 

2.0 

1 

1.4 

11 

1.9 

Police  Dept. 

10 

2.0 

0 

0 

10 

1.8 

(jriri  oCOUbS 

0 

0 

10 

14.3 

10 

1.8 

Catholic  Youth  Organization 

10 

2.0 

0 

0 

10 

1.8 

Gamp  Fire  Girls 

0 

0 

9 

12.9 

9 

1.6 

Jewish  Community  Center 

7 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

8 

1.4 

Catholic  Boys  Guidance  Center 

8 

1.6 

0 

0 

8 

1.4 

M.  S.  P.  C.  C. 

5 

1.0 

1 

1.4 

6 

1.0 

Visiting  Nurses  Association 

4 

0.8 

1 

1.4 

5 

0.9 

Quincy  City  Hospital 

6 

1.0 

0 

0 

5 

0.9 

Total 

264 

52.8 

45 

64.3 

309 

54.2 

t 
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Table 

XXI 

B 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE, 

TABULATED 

BY 

SCHOOL 

LEVELS, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  FRECiUENCY 

OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  UTILIZED 

Community  Re-  Elementary 
sources  Utilized       No.  % 

Junior 
No.  % 

Senior 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

Quincy  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  48 

28.1 

38 

13.4 

12 

10.3 

98 

17.2 

Court  5 
Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association  9 

2,9 
5.3 

17 
12 

6.0 
4.3 

4 
4 

3.4 
3.4 

26 
25 

4.6 
4.4 

Public  Welfare  Dept.  12 

7.0 

9 

3.2 

2 

1.7 

23 

4.0 

Health  Clinics  5 

2.9 

9 

3.2 

3 

2.6 

17 

3.0 

Clerevmen  4 

2.3 

10 

3.5 

2 

1.7 

16 

2.8 

Pamllv  Welfare  Societv  3 

1.8 

A 

2.1 

2 

1.7 

11 

1-9 

Boy  Scouts  2 
Judge  Baker  Guidance 
foundation  4 

1.1 

1.1 

8 
6 

2.8 
6.1 

1 

3 

0.9 
d,Q 

11 

11 

1.9 
1.9 

Police  Department  1 

0.6 

6 

2.1 

3 

2.6 

10 

1.8 

Girl  Scouts  3 
Catholic  Youth 

Organization  2 

1.8 
1.1 

7 
6 

2.5 
2.1 

0 
2 

0 

1.7 

10 
10 

1.8 
1.8 

Camp  Pire  Girls  1 

0.6 

6 

2.1 

2 

1.7 

9 

1.6 

Jewish  Community  Center3 
Catholic  Boys  Guidance 
Center  1 

1.8 
0.6 

4 
7 

1.4 
2.5 

1 

0 

0.9 

0 

8 
8 

1.4 
1.4 

M.  S.  P.  C.  C.  2 

1.1 

3 

1.1 

1 

0.9 

6 

1.1 

m 

Visiting  Nurses  Assoc.  2 

1.1 

3 

1.1 

0 

0 

5 

0.8 

Quincy  City  Hospital  1 

0.6 

4 

1.7 

0 

0 

5 

0.8 

Total  106 

61.8 

161 

57.2 

42 

36.2 

309 

54.2 
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Table  XXII 
ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  CLIENTELE  ARRANGED 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  REFERRALS  TO 


THT7 

QUINCY 

CHILD 

GUIDANCE 

CLINIC 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

School  Level 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

Elementary 

47 

9.4 

1 

1.4 

48 

8.4 

Junior  High 

31 

6.2 

7 

10.0 

38 

6.6 

Senior  high 

6 

1.2 

3 

4.3 

9 

1.6 

Trade 

3 

0.6 

0 

0 

3 

0.5 

Total 

87 

17.4 

11 

15.7 

98 

17.1 

^  *  -Ji-  * 

Quincy  Is  very  fortunate  in  having  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 
Children  are  referred  to  the  clinic  for  help  in  many  types  of 
problems.    All  referrals  of  school  cases  are  handled  by  the 
Adjustment  Service.    The  Adjustment  Service  workers  secure  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  obtain  the  appointment,  and  furnish  the 
clinic  with  school  data  which  is  pertinent  to  the  child  and  his 
problem.    Although  the  schools  are  not  the  only  organization 
referring  cases  to  the  clinic,  they  are  responsible  for  about 
60  per  cent  of  all  clinic  referrals.    As  pointed  out  in  Table 
XXI,  the  Adjustment  Service  utilizes  many  community  resources, 
but  special  consideration  is  being  given  the  Quincy  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  because  its  services  are  used  so  extensively. 

As  shown  in  Table  XXI Jj  98  boys  and  girls,  or  17.1  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  referred  by  the  Adjustment  Service  to  the 
Q-uincy  Child  Guidance  Clinic.    The  largest  number  of  referrals 
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from  a  particular  school  level  was  48,  or  8.4  per  cent  from  the 
elementary  schools.    Thirty-eight  pupils,  or  6.6  per  cent,  were 
referred  from  the  junior  high  schools,  and  nine  pupils,  or 
1.6  per  cent,  were  referred  from  the  senior  high  schools. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  shows  that  87  boys, 
or  17.4  per  cent,  were  referred  as  compared  to  11  girls,  or 
15.7  per  cent.    A  further  analysis  reveals  that  at  the 
elementary  school  level  9.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  referred 
as  compared  to  1.4  per  cent  of  the  girls.    At  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  levels,  a  larger  percentage  of  girls  than  boys 
were  referred  to  the  clinic.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  junior  high 
girls  were  referred  compared  to  6.2  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Also, 
4.3  per  cent  of  the  senior  high  girls  were  referred  compared  to 
1,2  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
Adjustment  Service  clientele  are  referred  to  the  Q,uincy  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  and  the  percentage  of  boys  referred  is  slight- 
ly larger  than  the  percentage  of  girls. 
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Chapter  VII 
FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Purpose  of  the  chapter. —  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is 
to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  conclusions 
obtained  from  the  data.    Likewise,  certsiin  implications  which 
pertain  to  the  work  of  the  Adjustment  Service  are  drawn  from 
the  cone lu s ions . 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  study  includes  an 
analysis  of  a  large  number  of  selected  characteristics.  There- 
fore it  has  not  proven  feasible  to  enter  into  as  comprehensive 
a  study  of  each  characteristic  as  conceivably  could  be  made  in 
a  study  dealing  with  a  smaller  scope.    Future  studies  might 
make  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  certain  sub-elements  con- 
sidered in  the  present  survey. 

Summary  of  Major  Conclusions 
Chronological  ages. —  There  is  a  wide  variance  in  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  referred  in  regard  to  their  chrono- 
logical ages  at  the  time  of  referral.     Over  two- thirds  of  the 
clientele  are  found  between  ages  13  and  17,  inclusive.  It 
appears  that,  in  general,  the  distribution  of  chronological 
ages  is  much  more  reasonable  when  considered  by  school  levels. 

Academic  achievement. —  Well  over  two- fifths  of  the 
clientele  are  more  than  five  months  retarded  in  achievement  at 
the  time  of  referral,  compared  to  about  one- sixth  who  are  more 
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than  five  months  advanced.  More  than  half  of  the  clientele 
from  the  elementary  schools  are  retarded,  compared  to  about 
two-fifths  from  the  junior  and  senior  high  units. 

Grade  placement. —  It  is  evident  that  there  are  extreme 
differences  in  the  number  of  referrals  from  various  grades. 
Almost  one-fifth  of  all  cases  come  from  just  one  grade  and  as 
few  as  one- fortieth  come  from  another. 

Number  of  grades  repeated. —  Almost  three-fifths  of  the 
clientele  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades  at  the  time  of  re- 
ferral. 

Comparison  between  the  chronological  ages  and  grade 
placements . —  The  predominant  age  for  each  grade  is  the  number 
of  the  grade  plus  six.     In  general,  the  comparison  shown  of  the 
ages  and  grades  of  the  clientele  reveals  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship. 

Comparison  of  ability  and  achievement.--  Almost  as  many 
under  achievers  are  referred  to  the  Adjustment  Service  as 
normal  achievers.    The  number  of  over  achievers  referred  is  com- 
paratively insignificant. 

Levels  of  intelligence.--  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
clientele  is  found  in  below  normal  groupings,  compared  to  one- 
eighth  with  above  average  ratings.     The  elementary  schools 
refer  more  pupils  with  extremely  low  intelligence  quotients 
than  the  junior  or  senior  high  schools  do. 

Comparison  of  levels  of  intelligence  and  number  of  grades 
repeated. —  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  the  boys 


and  girls  repeating  grades  to  increase  as  the  levels  of  intelli- 
gence decrease. 

Number  of  referrals  at  each  school  level* —  Approximately 
one-half  the  work  of  the  Adjustment  Service  is  concerned  with 
problems  of  junior  high  school  pupils,  compared  to  about  one- 
third  at  the  elementary  level  and  about  one- tenth  at  the  high 
school  level.    About  nine  out  of  every  ten  referrals  are  boys. 

Number  of  referrals  from  each  school.--  In  each  of  the 
twenty-five  schools  more  boys  than  girls  were  referred.  Severa 
elementary  schools  did  not  refer  any  girls.    A  distribution  of 
the  referrals  by  individual  schools  is  not  too  uniform. 

Status  of  attendance  at  time  of  referral. —  Yiell  over  half 
of  the  clientele  do  not  have  what  might  be  construed  as  ex- 
cellent or  even  good  attendance  at  the  time  of  referral.  The 
attendance  problem  does  not  vary  greatly  at  any  particular 
school  level. 

Number  of  other  siblings.--  Size  of  family  appears  to  be  a 
significant  factor  among  the  boys  and  girls  considered.  About 
three-fifths  of  the  clientele  come  from  families  with  from 
three  to  nine  other  children. 

Occupational  status  of  the  father. —  The  Adjustment  Service 
is  concerned  to  a  great  extent  with  pupils  whose  parents  are 
In  either  the  manual  or  mechanical  fields.    Almost  two- thirds 
of  the  fathers  are  engaged  in  manual  and  mechanical  work  while 
clerical  and  sales  work  ranks  next  with  about  one- sixth  in  this 
category. 


Comparison  between  size  of  family  and  achievement  ratings. 
—  Size  of  family  does  not  appear  to  bear  a  particularly  close 
relationship  to  status  in  achievement  for  the  boys  and  girls 
considered  in  this  study. 

Effect  of  broken  homes  on  achievement  status. —  The  Ad- 
justment Service  clientele  who  come  from  broken  homes  are  on 
the  average  lower  in  academic  achievement  than  the  clientele 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Sigificance  of  broken  homes.--  Over  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  considered  come  from  broken  homes.    Divorce  represents 
the  largest  single  type  of  "broken  home,"  at  each  of  the  three 
school  levels. 

Influence  of  "broken  homes"  on  repeating  grades.--  Both 
boys  and  girls  who  come  from  "broken  homes"  have  repeated 
grades  more  often  than  the  general  run  of  the  Adjustment  Service 
clientele . 

Reasons  for  referral  to  Adjustment  Service. —  Probably  too 
many  cases  are  referred  because  of  disciplinary  reasons. 
About  one-third  of  the  cases  are  referred  for  this  reason. 
Reading  difficulties  represent  the  greatest  number  of  referrals 
at  the  elementary  level. 

Severe  disciplinary  action  required  In  Adjustment  Service 
Service  cases. —  About  one-seventh  of  the  clientele  were  sus- 
pended.   About  one-sixteenth  had  informal  court  hearings. 
About  one- thirty- third  had  formal  court  appearances.    The  fact 
that  a  progressively  smaller  number  were  required  to  have  court 
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action  indicates  that  suspension  has  a  steadying  influence. 

Resources  utilized* —  The  Adjustment  Service  referred  over 
half  of  its  case  load  to  some  organized  community  agency.  Of 
the  eighteen  groups  most  widely  used,  the  Quincy  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  leads  the  field  by  a  wide  margin. 

Use  made  of  the  Quincy  Child  Guidance  Clinic. —  Seventeen 
and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  all  boys  and  girls  referred  to  the 
Adjustment  Service  are,  in  turn,  referred  to  the  Quincy  Child 
Guidance  Clinic.    About  half  of  the  clinic  referrals  are  from 
the  elementary  schools  and  well  over  one-third  are  from  the 
junior  high  schools.    A  comparatively  insignificant  number 
have  been  referred  to  the  clinic  from  the  high  school  level. 
The  percentage  of  boys  referred  to  the  clinic  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  percentage  of  girls. 

Implications  and  Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

Implications  for  the  Adjustment  Service. —  It  would  seem 
wise  to  reconsider  the  present  schedule  of  the  Adjustment 
Service  so  that  more  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  age  levels 
supplying  the  majority  of  the  cases,  or  to  provide  further  in- 
service  training  for  those  responsible  for  referring  cases  so 
that  they  would  be  more  alert  to  the  problems  of  the  child. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  advise  those  referring  cases  to  be 
more  on  the  alert  for  cases  of  discrepancy  between  the  potential 
ability  level  of  a  child  and  his  actual  achievement,  not  merely 
cases  of  academic  failure  without  consideration  of  ability.  Then 
the  Adjustment  Service  would  be  assured  of  a  better  selection  of 
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cases  which  would  enable  it  to  attain  a  greater  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  its  endeavors. 

The  Adjustment  Service  schedule  might  be  modified  so  that 
more  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  grades  that  refer  the  majority 
of  the  cases.     The  alternative  would  be  to  provide  further  in- 
service  training  to  those  responsible  for  referring  cases. 

As  long  as  such  a  large  number  of  under*. achievers  are  re- 
ferred, the  task  of  the  Adjustment  Service  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Perhaps  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  a  clientele  of 
more  normal  achievement. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  girls  with  serious 
problems  are  referred  in  greater  proportions  to  the  Adjustment 
Service . 

If  the  Adjustment  Service  is  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to 
all,  there  should  be  a  reasonably  narrow  range  in  the  number  of 
pupils  referred  from  each  school,  especially  within  the  same 
school  level. 

Since  a  large  number  of  homes  are  contacted  where  the 
families  are  large  and  the  incomes  are  small,  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Adjustment  Service  to  solicit  aid  for 
some  of  them  from  the  proper  agency,  insofar  as  it  may  help  a 
child  with  his  problem. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  limiting  the  work  of  the 
Adjustment  Service  to  the  secondary  level  since  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  case  load  comes  from  this  source. 

Since  the  Adjustment  Service  refers  to  outside  agencies,  a 


far  greater  proportion  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
pupils  than  senior  high  school  pupils,  it  should  behoove  the 
Adjustment  Service  workers  to  become  more  widely  acquainted 
with  community  agencies  that  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
older  boys  and  girls. 

Instruction  should  be  given  to  all  those  responsible  for 
referring  cases  in  reference  to  all  the  major  problem  areas 
which  confront  children.    This  should  result  in  a  more  reason- 
able screening  and  selection  of  problem  cases. 

Since  there  are  two-  workers  in  the  Adjustment  Service  the 
average  load  is  about  285  cases  per  year.    Perhaps  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  as  to  the  advisability  of  carrying 
a  load  of  this  size,  especially  since  each  referral  represents 
a  problem  case.     Probably  the  Adjustment  Service  could  do  a 
more  effective  piece  of  work  if  the  case  load  were  smaller. 

•    In  view  of  the  size  of  the  case  load,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Adjustment  Service  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  carry 
on  properly  the  function df  "follow-up."    A  smaller  case  load 
would  help  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Needed  research.--  A  similar  study  in  a  community  where  a 
comparable  service  is  rendered  would  be  helpful.    A  study  of 
selected  characteristics  of  the  Adjustment  Service  using  a 
different  sampling  of  cases  would  offer  an  excellent  chance 
for  comparison  with  the  present  study.    An  evaluation  of  Adjust- 
ment Service  work  by  following  up  the  future  progress  of  the 

clientele  and  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  certain  sub- 
elements  of  the  present  study  are  further  suggestions* 
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